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HE Announcement of Courses 
will be helpful in mapping out 
a program of study and training for 
a responsible position in social work. 
A copy will be sent free upon 
request. The Fall Quarter 
begins October fourth. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


THE 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


Social Economics 
Courses Offered 


Family Case Work, Psychology Applied to Child 
and Family Welfare, Psychobiological Problems 
Associated with Individual Personal Adjust- 
ment, Public Health, Social Medicine, Com- 
munity Problems and Organization, Social Law, 
Immigrant Peoples, Nutrition, Social Legislation, 
Delinquency and Probation, Social Statistics, 
Influence of Pioneers of Social Work. 

Field work training under professional execu- 
tives. 

Psychiatrie and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction with the 
Social Service Department of The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after 
completing the two years’ course. 


For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE IN 
PsycHIATRIC METHOD 
FOR 
FamiILty SocrAL WorKERS 


July 7—August 18 


Lectures, field work, clinic demon- 
stration, planned to give the ex- 
perienced family worker insight into 
personality problems and to add to 
his technique in dealing with them. 


Other Institutes in 
Children’s Work 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Address THe DrrecTor 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Ruiversity of Chiraga 


The Graduate School of Sorial 
Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term: June 21-July 28 
Second Term: July 29-September 3 


Case Work, Child Welfare, Public Welfare 
Administration, Community Organization, 
Crime and Punishment, Immigration, Statis- 
tics, Medical Social Work, Social Psychiatry. 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
Begins October 1, 1926 
Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. Special arrangements for under- 
graduate and unclassified students with ade- 
quate experience in social work. 
For announcements, apply to Box 56 
Facutty ExcHANGE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT TRENDS SINCE 
CLEVELAND, 1912° 


GERTRUDE VAILE 
President, National Conference of Social Work 


ference when I say that it is a great 

pleasure to meet again in Cleveland. 
Cleveland is the only place in the country 
where the Conference has ever met for a 
third time. This city is well known in the 
country for its interest in social work ; that 
it should invite the Conference for a third 
time is further evidence of it. And cer- 
tainly the Conference must have enjoyed 
being here before to accept again so heartily. 
I for one can speak of the pleasure of the 
last Conference here when we were so hos- 
pitably and interestingly entertained. That 
was one of my first Conferences, and I 
would now heartily welcome especially our 
younger members and hope they may find 
a zest as great in this Conference. 

Times have changed so rapidly that a 
whole revolution of thought in social work 
has taken place since the first meeting in 
1880 and even since the second in 1912. As 
Judge Mack pointed out in his presidential 
address in 1912 the emphasis in 1880 was 
upon alleviation of distress, correction of 
wrong doing. In 1912 it was upon preven- 
tion; the social conditions that make for 


| AM sure I speak for the whole Con- 


* Given at the Opening Session, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, May 26, 1926. 





poverty, inefficiency and crime must be re- 
moved. That note of social justice, so 
clearly sounded by Miss Addams in 1910, 
was gathering a mighty volume. The de- 
mand for more equal opportunity for a 
right and wholesome life for all people rang 
through every section of the Conference. 

And yet another note was beginning to be 
heard. President Mack said, “ For some 
years we have been passing beyond the age 
of mere preventive work. The eradication 
of evil is not enough—constructive philan- 
thropy demands that it be replaced by the 
positive good.” 

The most outstanding developments since 
President Mack spoke seem to me to be: 


(1) The clarifying and widening of that 
ideal of positive good as our goal. 

(2) The gathering together of our re- 
sources and efforts toward our goal in ever 
larger and more far-reaching organizations. 

(3) The realization, still a recent one, 
that large scale organization has brought 
with it important new problems of organi- 
zation and leadership. To certain of these 
and their relation to the future of social 
work I shall later refer. 

I have said that positive good is our goal. 
For the past dozen years the vital dominat- 
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ing thought in our social program—which 
even the destructive confusion of the great 
war never blurred but rather sharpened— 
has been this of raising life to its highest 
value. A more abundant life, the individual 
to become the best he can be, the community 
to become the finest and fullest expression 
of social life with no one left behind—such 
is the goal that grows more clear before us. 
We see it concretely expressed in the chang- 
ing emphasis in many lines of social work. 

The public health program noticeably has 
passed through those stages of cure and 
prevention into that which seeks no less than 
positive radiant health. In effect it has de- 
clared what Whitehead phrased when he 
said, “Man cannot live by bread alone, 
and it is certain he cannot live by disinfec- 
tants alone.” Without diminishing careful 
work for cure and prevention, the interest 
of the health movement has turned increas- 
ingly to well baby clinics, health teaching in 
the schools, periodic examinations of adults 
and health insurance. 

This spirit that would increase positive 
well-being has of course always marked the 
settlement movement in all its dynamic 
efforts. In the past dozen years it has found 
greatly increased expression in other or- 
ganizations for education and recreation, 
such as Boy and Girl Scouts and interesting 
new efforts for continuing education for 
adults, both foreign and native-born. 

Social case work, in dealing with the 
troubles of individuals, is more and more 
definitely seeking to raise life to its highest 
level. When Miss Richmond in What is 
Social Case Work? declared that the task of 
social case work is the development of per- 
sonality through right adjustments between 
the individual and his environment, she gave 
clear expression and therefore renewed and 
better directed impetus to the thought which 
had long been in the minds and demon- 
strated in the work of the best case workers. 
For years they had been saying that the giv- 
ing of relief, the securing of medical aid, 
the finding of employment—all these and 
other enormously useful practical services 
to people in trouble—were merely instru- 
ments in the real task of building character 
under difficulties and helping people to get 
into a right adjustment with life and fulfil 
their own highest possibilities. 
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And so with all other kinds of social 
work. The positive good, including as it 
does the earlier efforts mercifully to relieve 
and righteously to prevent evil, is our goal. 

As our ideal of that objective has grown 
wider and clearer and we have worked 
toward it in more concrete detail, the lines 
of class and other superficial distinctions 
have broken down. We find that the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do even as those of the 
poor call for the attention of the visiting 
teacher or get into the juvenile court; that 
the paying patient may be just as much in 
need of medical or psychiatric social serv- 
ice as the free patient; that the child of the 
very rich may even be mal-nourished no 
less than the child of the very ‘poor. 

Thus the daily findings of social work 
reinforce the age long teaching of religion 
and philosophy about the brotherhood of 
man. The practical program and the reach 
of social work expands and the breadth of 
fellowship and the democratic spirit with 
which we carry it on. 

We need to beware, however, lest in the 
enthusiasm with which we feel the wider 
call of social work, especially its release 
from that economic point of view which 
has made it seem to many people to pertain 
only to the poor and mainly to their poverty, 
there should be a dimming of our realiza- 
tion of how hideously poverty, just sheer 
poverty, does increase all the ills with which 
we are dealing. If the children of the rich 
are mal-nourished it is a matter of under- 
standing and self-control. If the children of 
the poor are mal-nourished it is a matter of 
understanding and self-control plus the pre- 
carious opportunity of commanding the 
things and conditions needed for proper 
nourishment. If some children reach the 
juvenile court from well-to-do homes, far 
more reach it through the consequences of 
homes too crowded for decency, mothers 
who have to neglect their children in order 
to earn their living, lack of any playground 
but the street, too little schooling, too early 
work. We dare not forget the gruesome 
fact shown us by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau that infant mortality increases as 
the father’s income diminishes. 

Our wider aims have always to include 
the former ones. We must still seek to 
relieve suffering with ever greater compas- 
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sion as our understanding grows; and that 
cry for social justice, so clear in 1912, de- 
manding social and industrial conditions that 
shall insure to all people the opportunity for 
a right and wholesome life, needs to ring no 
less insistently today if we are to advance 
substantially toward that positive good in 
human life for all of us which is our aim. 

Such are our goals. Turning now to my 
second point, it is evident that we are trying 
to reach those geals through ever larger, 
more compact, more far-reaching organiza- 
tions. Great organization is the order of 
the day in every field of human endeavor, 
business, politics, education, religion, as well 
as in social work. Great organization indeed 
is an inevitable tendency of our age, be- 
cause the miracles of transportation and 
communication have brought all people into 
one close-knit web of interdependent life. 

We cannot escape and we absolutely need 
large organization in social work. We need 
it because our program is so widely inclusive 
of our whole community and because it is 
made up of so many highly specialized 
parts that must be related to each other, and 
because the success of our efforts depends so 
largely upon wide community understanding 
and support. By means of organization 
weakness may be supplemented by strength, 
the contribution of every kind of work and 
every individual may take its place cor- 
rected, perfected, and shared by all to the 
increased power of all. 

The growing interest of the Conference 
in this subject is evidenced by the large at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Division on 
Organization of Social Forces, which had 
not been created when we met here in 1912. 
While the subject of large intricate organi- 
zation may seem especially pressing in great 
cities, particularly those which have estab- 
lished community federations, a glance at 
this year’s program will show it applying 
also to counties and to small local commu- 
nities in their affiliation with state-wide and 
nation-wide activities. 

But with all the advantages of large or- 
ganization there are also admittedly great 
dangers. In Mr. Woods’s presidential ad- 


dress in Kansas City, he quoted the poet 
Tagore as saying, “ Man is reducing himself 
to a minimum to make amplest room for his 
organizations.” 


Yet here we are developing 


great organizations for the very purpose of 
raising man to his highest possibilities. Can 
we do it? 

American thought has developed with 
consummate genius vast organizations to 
deal with material things. Has it ability 
as great in developing organizations of ever 
larger dimensions for the creation of human 
personality and conditions under which per- 
sonality can function at its best? It is in- 
deed a task for the highest genuis and the 
greatest capacity for fellowship. I believe 
that America with all its democratic tradi- 
tions is capable of it. 

I come now to my third thought about 
social work development since 1912: the 
looming up into our consciousness of certain 
problems inherent in large scale organiza- 
tion. I shall speak of only two of them. 
These and others are receiving earnest at- 
tention from thoughtful persons who are 
guiding social organization. 

One problem that quickly confronts us 
is the fact that direct efforts to secure the 
wide-spread community understanding and 
support that is needed for any social work 
organization are not in themselves sufficient 
to insure its continuing strength without the 
development also of a very strong inner 
group within the organization. Certainly 
it is necessary to develop our organizations 
as widely as we can. The fundamental task 
of any social work organization is to create 
as universally as possible in the community 
strong impelling convictions about the social 
values for which the organization is work- 
ing, and such convictions are the only basis 
of enduring vitality and power of growth in 
the organization. 

In creating such convictions one essential 
is, of course, a wide-spread presentation of 
the issues as clearly and truly and impres- 
sively as possible. The importance of this 
matter is attested by a new Division of the 
Conference, appearing for the first time this 
year, on Social Interpretation. Yet, impor- 
tant as it is to carry our message to a wide 
constituency, I believe it is even more im- 
portant to develop a strong inner group of 
people who are so close to the work and de- 
voted to the cause that they think about it, 
talk about it, labor for it in season and out. 

It is the lack of sufficient sustaining 
strength in that inner group that has caused 
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ing thought in our social program—which 
even the destructive confusion of the great 
war never blurred but rather sharpened— 
has been this of raising life to its highest 
value. A more abundant life, the individual 
to become the best he can be, the community 
to become the finest and fullest expression 
of social life with no one left behind—such 
is the goal that grows more clear before us. 
We see it concretely expressed in the chang- 
ing emphasis in many lines of social work. 

The public health program noticeably has 
passed through those stages of cure and 
prevention into that which seeks no less than 
positive radiant health. In effect it has de- 
clared what Whitehead phrased when he 
said, “ Man cannot live by bread alone, 
and it is certain he cannot live by disinfec- 
tants alone.”” Without diminishing careful 
work for cure and prevention, the interest 
of the health movement has turned increas- 
ingly to well baby clinics, health teaching in 
the schools, periodic examinations of adults 
and health insurance. 

This spirit that would increase positive 
well-being has of course always marked the 
settlement movement in all its dynamic 
efforts. In the past dozen years it has found 
greatly increased expression in other or- 
ganizations for education and recreation, 
such as Boy and Girl Scouts and interesting 
new efforts for continuing education for 
adults, both foreign and native-born. 

Social case work, in dealing with the 
troubles of individuals, is more and more 
definitely seeking to raise life to its highest 
level. When Miss Richmond in What is 
Social Case Work? declared that the task of 
social case work is the development of per- 
sonality through right adjustments between 
the individual and his environment, she gave 
clear expression and therefore renewed and 
better directed impetus to the thought which 
had long been in the minds and demon- 
strated in the work of the best case workers. 
For years they had been saying that the giv- 
ing of relief, the securing of medical aid, 
the finding of employment—all these and 
other enormously useful practical services 
to people in trouble—were merely instru- 
ments in the real task of building character 
under difficulties and helping people to get 
into a right adjustment with life and fulfil 
their own highest possibilities. 





And so with all other kinds of social 
work. The positive good, including as it 
does the earlier efforts mercifully to relieve 
and righteously to prevent evil, is our goal. 

As our ideal of that objective has grown 
wider and clearer and we have worked 
toward it in more concrete detail, the lines 
of class and other superficial distinctions 
have broken down. We find that the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do even as those of the 
poor call for the attention of the visiting 
teacher or get into the juvenile court; that 
the paying patient may be just as much in 
need of medical or psychiatric social serv- 
ice as the free patient; that the child of the 
very rich may even be mal-nourished no 
less than the child of the very ‘poor. 

Thus the daily findings of social work 
reinforce the age long teaching of religion 
and philosophy about the brotherhood of 
man. The practical program and the reach 
of social work expands and the breadth of 
fellowship and the democratic spirit with 
which we carry it on. 

We need to beware, however, lest in the 
enthusiasm with which we feel the wider 
call of social work, especially its release 
from that economic point of view which 
has made it seem to many people to pertain 
only to the poor and mainly to their poverty, 
there should be a dimming of our realiza- 
tion of how hideously poverty, just sheer 
poverty, does increase all the ills with which 
we are dealing. If the children of the rich 
are mal-nourished it is a matter of under- 
standing and self-control. If the children of 
the poor are mal-nourished it is a matter of 
understanding and self-control plus the pre- 
carious opportunity of commanding the 
things and conditions needed for proper 
nourishment. If some children reach the 
juvenile court from well-to-do homes, far 
more reach it through the consequences of 
homes too crowded for decency, mothers 
who have to neglect their children in order 
to earn their living, lack of any playground 
but the street, too little schooling, too early 
work. We dare not forget the gruesome 
fact shown us by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau that infant mortality increases as 
the father’s income diminishes. 

Our wider aims have always to include 
the former ones. We must still seek to 
relieve suffering with ever greater compas- 
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sion as our understanding grows; and that 
cry for social justice, so clear in 1912, de- 
manding social and industrial conditions that 
shall insure to all people the opportunity for 
a right and wholesome life, needs to ring no 
less insistently today if we are to advance 
substantially toward that positive good in 
human life for all of us which is our aim. 

Such are our goals. Turning now to my 
second point, it is evident that we are trying 
to reach those geals through ever larger, 
more compact, more far-reaching organiza- 
tions. Great organization is the order of 
the day in every field of human endeavor, 
business, politics, education, religion, as well 
as in social work. Great organization indeed 
is an inevitable tendency of our age, be- 
cause the miracles of transportation and 
communication have brought all people into 
one close-knit web of interdependent life. 

We cannot escape and we absolutely need 
large organization in social work. We need 
it because our program is so widely inclusive 
of our whole community and because it is 
made up of so many highly specialized 
parts that must be related to each other, and 
because the success of our efforts depends so 
largely upon wide community understanding 
and support. By means of organization 
weakness may be supplemented by strength, 
the contribution of every kind of work and 
every individual may take its place cor- 
rected, perfected, and shared by all to the 
increased power of all. 

The growing interest of the Conference 
in this subject is evidenced by the large at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Division on 
Organization of Social Forces, which had 
not been created when we met here in 1912. 
While the subject of large intricate organi- 
zation may seem especially pressing in great 
cities, particularly those which have estab- 
lished community federations, a glance at 
this year’s program will show it applying 
also to counties and to small local commu- 
nities in their affiliation with state-wide and 
nation-wide activities. 

But with all the advantages of large or- 
ganization there are also admittedly great 
dangers. In Mr. Woods’s presidential ad- 
dress in Kansas City, he quoted the poet 
Tagore as saying, “‘ Man is reducing himself 
to a minimum to make amplest room for his 
organizations.” Yet here we are developing 


great organizations for the very purpose of 
raising man to his highest possibilities. Can 
we do it? 

American thought has developed with 
consummate genius vast organizations to 
deal with material things. Has it ability 
as great in developing organizations of ever 
larger dimensions for the creation of human 
personality and conditions under which per- 
sonality can function at its best? It is in- 
deed a task for the highest genuis and the 
greatest capacity for fellowship. I believe 
that America with all its democratic tradi- 
tions is capable of it. 

I come now to my third thought about 
social work development since 1912: the 
looming up into our consciousness of certain 
problems inherent in large scale organiza- 
tion. I shall speak of only two of them. 
These and others are receiving earnest at- 
tention from thoughtful persons who are 
guiding social organization. 

One problem that quickly confronts us 
is the fact that direct efforts to secure the 
wide-spread community understanding and 
support that is needed for any social work 
organization are not in themselves sufficient 
to insure its continuing strength without the 
development also of a very strong inner 
group within the organization. Certainly 
it is necessary to develop our organizations 
as widely as we can. The fundamental task 
of any social work organization is to create 
as universally as possible in the community 
strong impelling convictions about the social 
values for which the organization is work- 
ing, and such convictions are the only basis 
of enduring vitality and power of growth in 
the organization. 

In creating such convictions one essential 
is, of course, a wide-spread presentation of 
the issues as clearly and truly and impres- 
sively as possible. The importance of this 
matter is attested by a new Division of the 
Conference, appearing for the first time this 
year, on Social Interpretation. Yet, impor- 
tant as it is to carry our message to a wide 
constituency, I believe it is even more im- 
portant to develop a strong inner group of 
people who are so close to the work and de- 
voted to the cause that they think about it, 
talk about it, labor for it in season and out. 

It is the lack of sufficient sustaining 
strength in that inner group that has caused 
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the breakdown of much good social work 
even when there seemed a wide general in- 
terest in it. This has been the case with 
many a fine nursing service established in 
counties by the Red Cross after the war, 
then transferred to public funds and aus- 
pices, perhaps with quite a stir of enthusi- 
asm as a general recognition of public re- 
sponsibility, and yet swept away with the 
first wave of economy because there was not 
sufficient strength of conviction in the com- 
munity and active devotion among its 
friends to hold it. 

As a field worker for a national associ- 
ation, I have known communities where an 
organization, either a federation or a single 
society, attained a large contributing con- 
stituency and general recognition in a com- 
munity and yet slowly thinned out. The 
support became more and more perfunctory, 
the organization lost its prestige and effec- 
tiveness and its power of growth. In every 
instance the difficulty seemed to be due to 
waning activity on the part of boards and 
other persons in close touch with the work 
itself. The dynamic inner groups must 
always remain a necessity for any sound 
organization. 

In this connection I am reminded of a 
discussion in a little group of social workers 
who had just seen a certain popular play 
that dealt with that ever fascinating theme, 
how Jesus would live in twentieth century 
America. The playwright’s interpretation 
seemed to them (among other inadequacies ) 
to leave the hero’s life too unrelated to have 
lasting effect. One member of the group 
commented that Jesus Himself was an or- 
ganizer, a statement that was sharply chal- 
lenged. But she insisted that “for what 
He set out to do He was a masterly organi- 
zer.”” He did not simply spread His mes- 
sage broadcast upon the multitude and let 
it go at that. If He had, it would probably 
soon have vanished from the earth. He 
personally selected twelve men and trained 
them intensively for three years to carry on 
His work. Moreover He gathered around 
Him out of the multitude a considerable 
company of people, seventy or more, who 
were filled with the spirit of His mission, 
and sent them out two by two to carry the 
message. Probably most of them would 


always have needed to work together in 
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small groups rather than to stand out as 


leaders. But their labors, along with those 
of the great leaders, kept the message con- 
stantly fresh and convincing to a larger and 
larger multitude. 

It seems to me that there is an analogy 
here for social work if we are going to hold 
and deepen the conviction of our multitudes 
and rally them more widely. 

This brings me to another of the problems 
of big organization that is looming before 
us, the question of leadership. 

In the past we have had great leaders, 
outstanding individual pioneers. They have 
been inspiring figures in this Conference 
and have had profound influence upon the 
thought of the country and the trend of social 
work. Such people as Jane Addams, Gra- 
ham Taylor, Robert Woods, Mary Rich- 
mond, Julia Lathrop, Amos Butler, Owen 
Lovejoy, Florence Kelley—to name a few 
who are still with us or have been very re- 
cently—have deeply affected the beginnings 
of different kinds of social work in this 
country. Not all these leaders were great 
executives. They were great seers and cru- 
saders. They stood out in the public mind 
identified with their cause and inspired a 
host of followers who carried it forward. 

Whether more such leaders will rise up 
to follow these I am rather doubtful. Per- 
haps our present form of organization calls 
for a different type of leadership. The 
whole host of social work has now, through 
organization and the labor of many, moved 
forward to occupy positions to which the 
great leaders heroically blazed the way. In 
the new order social leadership does not 
stand out in the same way. Indeed we find 
in positions of organization leadership per- 
sons of executive powers who may or may 
not have powers of social insight and leader- 
ship. 

We are not alone in this situation. The 
educational field met it before we did. Time 
was when a university president needed to 
be a great scholar and a-man of great influ- 
ence with young people. Now he is expected 
to be a great executive, and if he can have 
those other qualities too, it is fortunate. 

Even if we have in a social work execu- 
tive position a person of all the desired 
qualities, the very necessities of the position 
tend to make him remote from the funda- 
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mental task of the organization, the people 
whom it exists to serve and the conditions 
of life about which it is concerned. The 
client of a family welfare society in a large 
city knows her district visitor, she may per- 
haps know the district secretary. lew 
clients, if any, know the general secretary, 
and the worst of it is that he does not know 
them. Ordinarily he knows only the ab- 
stract problem of which they are an evidence, 
and even that *comes indirectly through 
elaborate organization machinery. Yet he 
must interpret their needs to the public and 
determine policies for meeting them. 

What then? Ina field of endeavor whose 
whole concern is personality and the con- 
ditions under which personality can be at 
its best, shall we allow the work to be de- 
personalized and lose the values of vital 
personal leadership ? 

A possible way out occurs to me in a re- 
mark made by a relative of mine who served 
in the great war. He commented that the 
individual was utterly lost in the vastness 
of it all, one little atom in a stupendous 
whole. This war, he remarked, was very 
different from any previous war because of 
its magnitude and organization. In other 
wars generals had been heroes to their men. 
They had led them, inspired them to action. 
In this war few of the men even knew who 
their generals were. The generals them- 
selves were administrative officers some- 
where off on the edge of things, carrying 
out plans made by officers still higher and 
more remote. But in the captain or the first 
lieutenant, if he was a man of judgment and 
courage and strong human qualities, there 
would be found the leader of men. A good 
captain could do almost anything with his 
men. 

Remote as our purpose is from that of 
military or even industrial organization, and 
different as our methods must accordingly 
be, yet there is in all big organization at 
least this likeness: that the executive head 
tends to grow personally more remote and 
absorbed in executive duties and that the 
function of leadership becomes increasingly 
important as exercised in small groups by 
workers in the lower organization ranks. 

With us there is leadership, often of re- 
markable quality in its human insight and 
power, in inconspicuous places. It may not 


be of a largely executive type and yet may 
be essential human leadership. We find it 
in a district visitor of a family welfare soci- 
ety, dealing with a difficult client and the 
client’s difficult associates. We find it in 
some supervisor drawing out the finest 
qualities of the workers under her and ana- 
lyzing the work with an insight that makes 
new discoveries of principles and problems 
and methods in a way that challenges and 
inspires those around her. There is no 
lack of vital creative work, far-reaching in 
its influence though the worker may be un- 
known beyond her own little group. 

Of course we hope to have big social work 
leadership in the big organization positions, 
and must have so far as possible. But it 
is hard to find all the desired qualities 
combined in one person. His leadership 
is likely to need to be largely supplemented. 
I wonder whether our unique problem now 
is not the development of a widely diffused 
decentralized leadership throughout the or- 
ganization and the devising of means by 
which it can be effective. 

The development of such leadership re- 
quires the careful training of workers. They 
need now not only broad understanding and 
social vision but also detailed technical skill. 
Social work has become a great network of 
inter-related specialties, of which our twelve 
Conference divisions give only a suggestion. 
It is indeed only by the careful analysis of 
different parts of our work and bringing to 
bear upon them all that related science can 
offer that we may now hope to make sound 
and substantial progress. Only a trained 
worker can do that. 

When we last met in Cleveland, the need 
of training had received only a little recog- 
nition. Schools of social work were very 
few and very new. Since then other special 
schools have arisen and training for social 
work holds a dignified place in many uni- 
versities. A Division has been created in 
the Conference on Professional Standards 
and Education. And ~ new national orga- 
nization has been formed of social workers 
themselves for the advancement of their 
professional standards and training. The 
need of training is now generally accepted. 

In addition to good preliminary training 
I believe something else is important to a 
social worker who would develop that in- 
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sight necessary for true leadership. Refer- 
ring again to my New Testament analogy, 
much of the strength of those leaders lay 
in the fact that they always felt themselves 
to be in close touch with the ultimate source 
of their power. 

A Hindu writer, some time back in the 
Atlantic Monthly, describing a “ Holy Man 
of Benares,” quotes him with reference to 
the destroying effect of routine on the 
human soul, even when the routine is in the 
noblest possible cause. The Holy Man ex- 
plains that he gives his disciples work in 
caring for the sick and other important 
services but when he finds one becoming ab- 
sorbed in the daily task he sends him away 
to the high Himalayas until his soul is again 
turned Godward. Only so can he become 
wise and truly useful. 

Our social workers are greatly subject to 
routine. Moreover most of them are over- 
whelmed with duties greater than they can 
fulfil, and often of such critical and emer- 
gent nature that they can hardly leave them 
even when the regular hours of work are 
past. Perhaps they cannot often get away 
to the high mountains but at least they do 
need some remote peak of their own and 
they need more and longer opportunities to 
retire to it away from the drive of the day’s 
work if they are ever to see deeply enough 
to qualify for leadership. 

Assuming in various organization ranks 
the presence of workers, both paid and vol- 
unteer, of personal qualities and training 
adequate for some measure of leadership, 
we return to the organization problem. To 
make that decentralized type of leadership 
effective requires a peculiarly democratic 
kind of organization. 

It means the creation of facilities for 
thinking well together and the development 
of the capacity for doing it. Mere calling 
for suggestions from the staff to be passed 
up to the executive, as business organizations 
often do, does not answer the purpose. Real 
and constant opportunities for thinking and 
planning together are needed in order that 
the knowledge, thought, and feeling of those 
who are closest to the work may be drawn 
out, challenged, and sifted. Thus the rich 
experience and resourcefulness of those who 
have gifts of leadership may be enhanced 
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and woven into policies, jointly created all 
the way from the bottom to the top of the 
organization. 

Only so, i believe, can the executives, who 
are necessarily so concerned with theoretical 
issues and the machinery of organization, 
keep the intimate human contact with the 
job that will qualify them to guide it to 
human and social ends. In this way only 
can the essential qualities of such leadership 
be developed and used to full effectiveness. 
And in this a strong working group may be 
built up in which even those of least origi- 
nality may yet have their contribution in- 
creased by a deepened realization of their 
relationship to the whole work, and so the 
movement be strongly and steadily carried 
forward in the community. 

In all that I have said about leadership 
within organization I am not unmindful that 
some of the finest thought, and most deeply 
influential if it can reach us, must always 
come from the people who do not work at 
their best in already established organi- 
zations. This is another of the problems of 
large scale organization in social work. 
There is and must always remain pioneering 
work to be done by persons who see and 
are stirred by things that no considerable 
group of people have yet realized. Perhaps 
most real geniuses are of such nature. 

I heard a mining man not long ago re- 
gretting that there are now fewer prospec- 
tors than of yore. He remarked that, with 
all that expeditions of geologic experts can 
do which the prospector could not do, there 
is yet much that can only be done by the 
faith and the long patience of the old pros- 
pector with his searching eyes roaming the 
hills alone. We must still keep open an 
opportunity and a welcome for the contri- 
butions of our seers who see what the rest 
of us have been slow to recognize. 

In closing, let me sum up what I have 
tried to say. The conscious goal of social 
work is no longer cure nor prevention, but 
positive good, the raising of life to its high- 
est values. We are organizing our forces 
on a larger and larger scale to carry out 
that purpose. But large scale organization 
develops new problems which vitally affect 
progress toward such a goal. Among such 
problems appears that of developing an 
inner group of strong influence and vitality 
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in the organization if the needed widespread 
understanding and interest in the community 
is to be steadily maintained; also the prob- 
lem of leadership, which seems to be now 
not so much that of outstanding individuals 
as a more diffused leadership through small 
groups. A very democratic type of organi- 
zation is needed to make such leadership 
effective and to hold in great organizations 
those personal qualities which are so impor- 
tant in work that seeks not material but 
spiritual and social ends. 

There is a strange vision of the prophet 
Ezekiel, in which I never could see the 
meaning there in the Book, but which is a 
wonderful symbol of Twentieth Century 
social work. It is the vision of the four liv- 
ing creatures whose form symbolized differ- 


ent kinds of life, and whose appearance was 
as a flaming fire, a burning lamp. Where- 
ever the living creatures went they ran very 
straight and fast and their going was like 
lightning. By each living creature was a 
wheel and a wheel within the wheel. And 
wherever the living creature went the wheels 
went, and when the living creatures were 
lifted up above the earth the wheels were 
lifted up—* for the spirit of the living crea- 
tures was in the wheels.” 

Wherever we go we shall have to have 
our wheels, and they will doubtless grow 
more intricate, wheels within wheels, but 
the hope of social organization, indeed the 
hope of humanity itself in this day of or- 
ganization depends upon how fully the spirit 
of the living creature is within the wheels. 


WHAT HAS SOCIAL WORK TO DO WITH THE 
FOUNDING OF NEW FAMILIES?’ 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 
General Secretary, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


OCIAL control of marriage is often 
spoken of nowadays as if it were a 

new proposal—something radical, un- 
tried, inimical to personal freedom. But 
the fact has been pointed out by Prof. F. E. 
Lumley, of Ohio State University, that the 
individual’s right to marry has always been 
subject to the supervision of the community, 
and that it is a right which may be given or 
withheld as the community deems best for 
its own welfare. “It is possible to show,” 
he says, “that the race has never depended 
for its continuance upon the union of all its 
members. Every race has lived to this 
present hour because some of its members 
united and perpetuated a good heritage.” ? 
Nevertheless, in most of these United 
States, the community has allowed any pur- 
poseful control over the marriage of its 
citizens to fall so far into disuse that pro- 
posals to make this control more effective 
seem novel and revolutionary. Determined 
opposition from many different quarters has 
made the securing of any improvements in 
our marriage laws during the last five or 
ten years a terribly up-hill matter. When 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Family, May 27, 1926. 
* Tue FamILy, January, 1923, page 211. 


this opposition comes from the liberal camp, 
it generally takes the form of protest that 
marriage is a personal and private affair 
between the two persons concerned, and the 
less meddlesome interference on the part of 
the state, the better. The core of the con- 
servative opposition, on the other hand, is 
the fear lest irregular unions and births out 
of wedlock will be increased by anything 
that places hindrance or delay in the way 
of marriage. ‘ We are opposed to anything 
that makes marriages more difficult or di- 
vorce more easy,” a committee of New York 
legislators reported, after what must have 
been a cursory examination of a bill which 
did not mention divorce at all, and sought 
merely to introduce a delay of five days be- 
tween the application for a marriage license 
and its issuance. 

Both of these contentions ignore the ob- 
vious fact that, since the product of mar- 
riage is usually children, the state has the 
greatest concern in seeing to it that those 
children, its future citizens, have the best 
possible start in life. Increasingly, the com- 
munity has manifested this concern with 
respect to children already born, in the long 
series of protective laws designed to curb 
the power of ignorant, irresponsible, greedy, 
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vicious, or neglectful parents. The presence 
of such laws on our statute books is evidence 
that the state recognizes that there are some 
parents who may not be safely left in full 
control of their children’s destinies. But 
this state supervision has not been effectively 
directed toward children as yet unborn. 

It seems obvious from all this, however, 
that marriage is not and cannot be solely the 
affair of two people. It is a three-cornered 
affair, with the state one of the parties in- 
volved. To those who follow certain re- 
ligious faiths, it is a sacrament of the 
Church as well, but persons who do not 
marry nor wish to marry according to the 
rites of any church, find that the state has to 
be consulted about their plans. 

The state has retained the right to pre- 
scribe, authorize, and register the persons 
who shall be allowed to perform the cere- 
mony of marriage. Clerics so authorized 
are empowered to exercise the functions of 
their church in combination only with those 
of the state; non-clerics act for the state 
alone. By this means, and by issuing a 
separate permit called a license to each 
couple about to be married, the state unmis- 
takably manifests its status as supervising 
and participating in the marriage ceremony. 

But the power to issue a permit or license 
carries with it, inseparably, the power to 
withhold the same for cause. The only real 
question involved in much of the arguments 
about marriage legislation is, What shall be 
considered proper cause for withholding or 
delaying the state’s permission to marry? 
No new rights of the community are in- 
volved—only the possible extension and re- 
interpretation of rights which it already 
unquestionably possesses. 

One explanation for confused thinking on 
these points lies in the fact that many of our 
states have imperfectly safeguarded their 
own status as guardians of the gateway of 
marriage. Along with ceremonial marriage, 
they acknowledge the equal validity of so- 
called “ common-law marriages.” These, of 
course, are voluntary unions, entered into 
without benefit of license or marriage cere- 
mony, and depending upon more or less 
definite private agreements and upon a suc- 
cessful duping of the public for their claim 
to being marriages at all. For the curious 


fact is that unless the partners in a common- 
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law marriage “hold themselves out’”’ to be 
ceremonially married, and are so esteemed 
to be by their neighbors, the marriage will 
not stand the test of law. Such arrange- 
ments are nowhere recorded, of course, and 
the private agreements are not usually made 
in writing, so that they are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to establish in court. The fact remains, 
however, that until a common-law marriage 
has been successfully maintained as being 
such, in connection with some court pro- 
ceeding, its validity must remain a matter of 
doubt. Persons who know of the existence 
of legal barriers to their ceremonial mar- 
riage will often not hesitate to enter into 
these freer relations, since the risk of con- 
viction for bigamy when one of the mar- 
riages was unceremonial and unrecorded is 
small. A common-law wife often has to 
base her claim to wifehood and to the 
legitimacy of her children upon such im- 
ponderables as whether the husband really 
meant in his own heart to regard the 
arrangement as a marriage or whether she 
was accepted unquestioningly by the neigh- 
bors as his wife. 

It is not too much to say that states in 
which common-law marriage is recognized 
have abrogated their right and their duty to 
oversee and record all marriages which are 
to be regarded as legal. They sanction, in 
effect, two kinds of marriages—one of un- 
questionable and the other of doubtful 
validity. According to Gresham’s law, if 
two systems of currency of different basic 
values circulate in the same community at 
the same time, the baser of the two tends to 
drag the finer down to its own level. I 
think there is an analogy here! 

At the present stage of our knowledge, 
the ends which we can hope to attain 
through legislation in the regulation of mar- 
riage are fairly simple: 

(1) A few anti-social marriages can be 
prohibited. Bigamous marriages are al- 
ready void or voidable under most state laws 
but, in practice, their dissolution is made 
difficult by the fact that the machinery of 
justice has to be set in motion by one of the 
injured parties. Even consanguineous mar- 
riages are not always easily dissolved when 
once consummated, if the relationship hap- 
pens to be no nearer than that of uncle and 
niece. 
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(2) Other doubtful marriages can be de- 
layed, till inquiry has been made into the 
statements of the parties, until they have 
had time to realize the seriousness of their 
steps, or until they are of suitable age to 
contract marriage. Many states are still 
without the so-called advance notice laws 
and the prohibitions of child marriages 
which would make such delays possible. 

(3) All marriages can be properly li- 
censed and recorded by the state, which can 
also designate the persons empowered to 
perform marriages. Many states, as has 
been said, still recognize unlicensed and un- 
recorded marriages under the common law. 

Further than this, we are on debatable 
ground. We agree that it would be desirable 
to prevent the marriage of those afflicted 
with a communicable disease, whether 
venereal or other, but the administrative 
difficulties surrounding this sort of legisla- 
tion are still being experimented with in a 
few forward looking states. And _ until 
biologists and psychiatrists can agree among 
themselves better than they do at present 
about the transmissibility of feebleminded- 
ness and insanity, we have little solid 
scientific foundation for marriage legisla- 
tion in these directions. Many states have 
such prohibitory laws on their statute books, 
but in none that I know of can there be said 
to be any real enforcement. 

And yet, how extraordinarily difficult it 
has proved to gain public assent to the three 
simple propositions stated above. Bigamous 
and incestuous marriages, while prohibited, 
continue to occur and are not voided without 
determined action; the right of both adults 
and infants to marry at a moment’s notice is 
being defended as if it were the heart’s core 
of our liberties ; while whole bar associations 
unite in solemnly assuring us that the reten- 
tion of common-law marriage is necessary 
for the protection of women and children! 

More surprising than all else, perhaps, is 
the attitude toward marriage, seemingly bor- 
rowed from the comic papers, that it is a 
suitable punishment for those who have 
offended. To hear marriage being proffered 
to a man who has raped a young giri, as an 
alternative to a prison sentence, makes one 
feel as if this world we live in were as topsy- 
turvy as a madman’s dream. It is not a high 
concept of marriage but a low one which 


contemplates its use either as quicksalve or 
as retribution. 

Though better laws and better enforce- 
ment of those laws are needed to protect the 
founding of new families, the main advan- 
tage of the agitation to secure them is going 
to lie, as it so frequently does, in the popular 
education which will have to precede it. We 
might as well face the fact that we shall get 
no remedial legislation at all until or unless 
the public mind can be convinced that there 
are serious evils needing attention. At 
present the public mind is largely occupied 
with the question of divorce. It has not yet 
awakened to the fact that divorce could be 
lessened if unsuitable marriages were pre- 
vented. The work of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in studying marriage laws and 
their administration is fairly well known to 
an audience like this; yet a recent number 
of a well known weekly states that among 
the Sage Foundation’s latest achievements is 
“a study of what is popularly called the 
divorce problem.” Until we can perform a 
little divorce operation of our own upon the 
public mind, it will continue to fix its atten- 
tion upon the shipwreck of families rather 
than upon their launching, and will continue 
to register “ divorce” whenever it hears of 
laws to regulate marriage. One of the out- 
standing objections to the Capper bill to per- 
mit federal legislation on those subjects is 
that it embraces both marriage and divorce 
in the same act, with the inevitable result 
that, in the struggle between those who want 
divorce made easier and those who want it 
made impossible, the marriage legislation 
features of the bill will drop out of sight 
and be forgotten. 

But many of us believe that there are 
more fundamental objections than this to 
federal legislation on the subject of mar- 
riage at the present time. We are still in an 
experimental stage as to what will and what 
will not work in various parts of the 
country. Some states have already achieved 
for themselves standards which no country- 
wide federal law could possibly attain. It 
is conceivable that a time may come when 
federal unification of marriage laws will be 
a thing which social workers should work 
for; but, just as in the case of child labor 
legislation, that stage should be postponed 
until there has been ample time for public 
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education and for the securing, state by 
state, of higher standards. The time to push 
for tederal legislation is after the majority 
of the states have attained a high standard 
ou their own account, and after unsatisfac- 
tory measures have been weeded out by state 
experiment; not when, as is the present fact 
in marriage laws, the majority of the states 
possess laws of a low standard. Moreover, 
any attempt at this time to devise a country- 
wide codification of marriage laws is bound 
to reflect the various prejudices of the 
drafters. The Capper bill itself, for ex- 
ample, contains a prohibition against the 
marriage of first cousins; in support of 
which its drafter, Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White, makes the following extraordinary 
statement: “The records of institutions 
for the deaf and for the feebleminded show 
that the great majority of the inmates are 
the offspring of the marriages of first 
cousins.” ? 

In support of federal legislation, many 
persons adduce the vexing problem of eva- 
sive marriages of non-residents in states 
whose standards are low, which largely 
nullifies the advantage of strict marriage 
laws in a state whose neighbors are more 
easy going. 

There are possible ways of overcoming 
this evil, however, short of blanket federal 
legislation. Some states have already passed 
laws, in good neighborliness, which oblige 
non-residents seeking to marry within their 
borders to present evidence that they can 
meet the requirements of their own states. 

We are beginning to learn that the strict 
doctrine of states rights has got to be sup- 
plemented by voluntary interstate co-opera- 
tion for the common good; and that such 
arrangements are in many fields infinitely to 
be preferred to federal intervention. 

Up to now we have perhaps been thinking 
around our subject instead of thinking 
straight at it. What has social work to do 
with the founding of new families ? 


Recognition and Study of the Problem 


Social work has already begun the per- 
formance of its traditional function of 
noting the presence of an evil. To family 
social work—we may even narrow it further 


*Current History Magazine, New York Times, 
May, 1923. 
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and say, to the Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation— 
belongs the credit of having pointed out the 
chaotic state of marriage laws and their ad- 
ministration. The Foundation has also en- 
tered upon the second traditional step— 
collecting evidence upon which a_ remedy 
may be based. But here, surely, is a point 
at which we social workers out in the field 
should be making our contribution. It seems 
to me that there are several perfectly prac- 
tical steps which social workers in dif- 
ferent communities might group themselves 
together to take. 

(1) They might form Marriage Law 
Committees following the example of Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and several other states which 
already have such committees in operation. 

(2) These committees might set them- 
selves the task of finding out how the mar- 
riage laws of their states are actually work- 
ing. The study of school-girl brides re- 
cently completed by the Women’s Protective 
Association here in Cleveland might serve 
as a suggestive model for additional studies 
of this sort. Another profitable source of 
material for study would be the annulment 
cases in our local courts. In our preoccupa- 
tion with divorce, we have not paid enough 
attention to annulment. A divorce may end 
a marriage which began under promising 
auspices ; but an annulment is a patent con- 
fession that the marriage which preceded it 
ought never to have taken place. The help 
of departments of sociology in colleges and 
universities might be secured for such 
studies, and graduate students in these de- 
partments might be interested to do some of 
the work toward their advanced degrees. 

Such a committee might direct the atten- 
tion of social workers, particularly case 
workers, in its territory to a better recording 
of the pre-marital history of the families 
with whom they deal. Our case records are 
inadequate on this point, as we all know; 
and we ought to develop in ourselves the 
habit of ascertaining and including a history 
of the courtship and marriage with the same 
care that we develop the account of the more 
recent happenings in family life. Simply to 
record these facts and then bury them in our 
closed case records would be labor lost, how- 
ever, and so we should also have some 
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method of noting recurrence—a_ separate 
list, or a definite symbol in our statistical 
system—which would permit us to pull out 
the case records which exhibit the problem 
we wish to study. 


Public Education and Legislation 


After collecting the evidence of conditions 
that need a remedy, the next problem is so 
to use that evidence as to convince others 
that a remedy fs called for. Here social 
work cannot act alone, but should seek a 
wide range of allies. Attempted legislation 
that proceeds solely from social workers is 
always under suspicion from legislators—a 
legacy of our past mistakes. We must se- 
cure our public before legislation is at- 
tempted. Church federations, women’s 
clubs, medical societies, civic organizations, 
bar associations should be our natural allies 
in a campaign to improve marriage laws; 
and it may be that the strategy of the situa- 
tion should make us relinquish to one or the 
other of them the leadership in a local cam- 
paign, ourselves serving loyally in the ranks. 
At this stage, our traditional rdle is to try 
to enlist the co-operation of the socially- 
minded all through the community, to see 
that the proposals for remedy rest on as 
solid and scientific a basis of fact as pos- 
sible; and if legislation is the end in view, 
that it is drafted by competent legal skill and 
strongly sponsored in the legislature. 

After remedial legislation has been 
passed, it has often happened that its spon- 
sors have rested from their labors in the 
happy assumption that the job was done. 
But opposition often springs up from unex- 
pected sources, and strange pocket-nerves 
are touched, even in such a matter as legis- 
lation affecting marriage. That there is 
profit, to someone, in lax marriage laws is 
evidenced in the existence of those centers 
called Gretna Greens, or marriage markets; 
and officials deprived of fees and tradesmen 
deprived of other business can summon 
formidable opposition, especially if the 
forces which helped pass the law are dis- 
banded. An advance notice law recently 


passed in Nebraska was repealed immedi- 
ately, largely through the efforts of the 
Jewelers’ Association who saw part of the 
trade in wedding rings being diverted to 
neighboring states. Other efforts are likely 


to be made to amend the laws or to create 
exceptions which nullify their effect. 

The effectiveness of legislation, however, 
can be measured only in terms of its admin- 
istration. The Cleveland study of child 
marriages shows us how little it avails a state 
to have good marriage laws if they are by 
common consent abrogated in practice in 
several important directions. Even in 
states which already have good laws, it be- 
hooves social workers interested in the 
founding of new families to learn how those 
laws are actually being administered. 

License issuing is a particularly thankless 
task; and few of those engaging in it have 
the encouragement of knowing that they 
have the support of any large number of 
citizens in the difficult decisions they often 
have to make. Nor do those who issue mar- 
riage licenses or pass upon the exceptional 
case have frequently much knowledge of the 
assistance they might gain from the tech- 
nique of the social worker. This technique 
has been carried over into the field of the 
issuance of permits to work, with tremen- 
dous results. Without it, the administration 
of our child labor and school attendance 
laws would today be as much of a tragi- 
comedy as is much of the administration of 
our marriage laws. 

Legislation on matters of social control 
cannot much longer afford to deprive itself, 
on the administrative side, of the experience 
and the methods of social work. “ All the 
social sciences must be co-workers,” says 
Pound,! “ and emphatically all must be co- 
workers with jurisprudence. When we set 
off a bit of social control and define its 
bounds by analytical criteria, and essay to 
study it by its own light and with its own 
materials and its own methods exclusively, 
our results, however logical in appearance, 
are as arbitrary and as futile for any but 
theoretical purposes, as the division of the 
body of the defaulting debtor among his co- 
creditors in primitive law.” 

During the past twenty years we have 
seen the case work idea extended to many 
fields not even thought of when case work 
began. Each of these enlargements of the 
boundary has meant the return ten-fold to 
the parent profession of new ideas, new 


*Zaw and Morals: Roscoe Pound. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1924. 
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methods, new impetus toward experimenta- 
tion and growth. May it not prove so with 
the further extension of the social worker’s 
method to fields of law enforcement and 
governmental regulation? Our own pro- 
fession will gain more than it gives by the 
connection ; and we shall be spared that slow 
solidifying of age which overtakes move- 
ments as well as individuals. 

In all of the foregoing, I do not wish to 
be understood as believing that the better- 
ment of marriage and of family life can 
come through law and law enforcement 
alone. Along with a more responsible civic 
attitude toward the founding of new fami- 
lies, we need to have a more definite pro- 
gram for the training of youth to take up 
the duties of family life. The church has 
long carried the chief burden of such in- 
struction; but why should not social work, 
education, and public health combine in 
strengthening the church’s efforts to dignify 
family life? 

Anyone who examines the marriage cus- 
toms of savage tribes,’ will find much to 
shock and repel in the low ideals and the 
narrowed concepts of the possibilities of 
human existence which they display. But if 
he brings to this examination the poised 
mind of the student he is bound to find two 
outstanding facts that have a bearing on 
what has just been said: The first is that, 
however different sex practices and ideals 
may have been from those held by civilized 
man, there have seldom been recorded in- 
stances of individual standards of conduct in 
these matters being permitted or accepted by 
the tribe. However gross the license al- 
lowed, to our modern way of thinking, it 
was allowed by action of the communal 
authority, and not otherwise. Social control 
of sex, marriage, the family relation, is so 
integral a part of savage society that the 
modern abrogation of control in that respect 
would seem much like chaos. 

The second important fact is perhaps a 
corollary to the first, that savage societies do 
not leave, as we do, the education of the 
young about sex and family life to chance, 
to each other, or to the wisdom or unwisdom 

* For a further discussion of this subject, see 
the articles on “The Need of a Sociological 
Approach to Problems of Sex Conduct,” by 


Charles W. Margold, now appearing in the 
American Journal of Sociology. 


of parents. There are, on the contrary, 
definitely appointed teachers of both sexes 
told off for this important duty, and through 
them the tribal law and custom on this and 
other subjects are imparted to the adolescent 
members of the tribe, over a longer or 
shorter period of preparation, culminating 
in a solemn and, to our minds (though not 
to theirs), repugnant initiation ceremony 
which raises the young people to the status 
of adults. None of us but would shrink 
with horror from the thought of having the 
subject-matter of these training courses pre- 
sented to our young people; but has not the 
method something in it worthy of our at- 
tention? See what they did. First, they 
accepted social control of the private family 
life of the individual, assuming that the 
tribe had every right to direct the conditions 
under which its next generation might be 
recruited and narrowing the limits of indi- 
vidual choice to that end. Much of their 
wisdom may have been superstition or 
fortuitous experiment, but the principle 
never varied. Second, they recognized that 
the sex-life of the members of the tribe was 
important and they dignified it in the eyes 
of the novices by weaving ceremonial ob- 
servances about it of almost equal impor- 
tance with their religious ceremonies. Third, 
they placed the instruction in the hands of 
people who in their eyes possessed definite 
qualifications for the task. Fourth, they 
made the status of adulthood something that 
had to be earned—the right to which had to 
be demonstrated. True, their pedagogy in- 
cluded terror, shame, and suffering unspeak- 
able, things we would like to forget as part 
of our ancestral heritage. 

In the long trek upward from savagery 
the human race has brought with it many of 
its most valuable possessions. Who would 
recognize in our wheat-fields of today the 
lineal descendant of the sparse grasses on 
which our ancestors used to graze their 
flocks? But many other things have been 
cast aside as worthless, which now we have 
the opportunity and the knowledge to go 
back and examine, finding, sometimes, that 
they might have been of use to us had we 
preserved and developed them in pace with 
our own progress, as we did the wheat! 

I do not see why marriage and parenthood 
in their relation to the communal life can- 
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not be taught as citizenship is taught. That 
ideals are seldom realized is surely no reason 
why they should not be presented to the 
young, in all reverence and truthfulness, as 
something to be striven for by all and real- 
ized by many. The forms of marriage and 
of family life must and will change, and 
such teaching should keep abreast of new 
conditions and not dwell in an unreal world 
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of the past which no longer exists. But 
love and fidelity, mutual reliance and will- 
ing sacrifice, still exist and must exist and 
be taught by precept and example, if the 
upward progress of our race is to continue. 
It is upon these things and not upon chang- 
ing economic and social conditions that a 
stable family life has always been and will 
always be founded. 


WHAT MEASURES DO WE HAVE FOR 
GROWTH IN PERSONALITY ?: 


WALTER W. WHITSON 
Superintendent, Kansas City Provident Association 


we must attempt to arrive at a com- 

mon understanding of personality. 
To quote Dr. John B. Watson, “If a hun- 
dred individuals were asked to give a defini- 
tion of personality, each of the one hundred 
would return an answer and his answer 
would differ in many particulars from every 
other answer.” In connection with this 
paper we do not mean by personality those 
personal characteristics which make an indi- 
vidual pleasing to meet or what is usually 
meant in a letter of reference. Personality 
is a complete cross section of an individual— 
the sum total of what he is at a given time; 
or, again in the language of Watson, “ the 
sum of activities that can be discovered by 
actual observation of behavior over a long 
enough time to give reliable information. In 
other words, personality is but the end prod- 
uct of our habit systems.” In the popular 
sense, a noted professor whose researches 
have had far reaching effect was described as 
having no personality; but as we under- 
stand personality for the purposes of this 
paper he very definitely had it. In his social 
environment of the research laboratory, he 
had achieved beyond the attainments of most 
men. Let me remind you of Miss Rich- 
mond’s statement regarding personality ; 
“Our physical heredity, our innate quali- 
ties transmitted and unalterable are indi- 
vidual, but all that portion of our social 
heritage and our environment which we 
have been able in day-by-day living to add 
to individuality and make a part of our- 
selves is personal; and the whole becomes 


Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Family, May 31, 1926. 


BE vem we can talk about measures, 


our personality. While a man’s _indi- 
viduality does not change, his personality, 
which includes both his native and acquired 
qualities, is forever changing. If it does 
not expand and grow from day to day 
by full exercise of function, it contracts and 
even atrophies.” 

A committee on Measurements in Family 
Social Work, from the 1926 Institute of the 
American Association for Organizing Fam- 
ily Social Work, have, on the basis of the 
above definitions, suggested a questionnaire 
method of studying personality growth. 
They chose for their illustration the non- 
supporting man and framed a series of ques- 
tions regarding his habits and attitudes. 
His habits were studied from such points 
of view as work, family relationships, 
leisure; and also in relation to his social 
environment. The latter was a recognition 
that certain habits would be considered 
satisfactory in one environment and unsatis- 
factory in another. The extent to which 
these questions could be answered favorably 
would be a measure of his personality. If 
there were more favorable answers regard- 
ing habits and attitudes at a later than at 
an earlier period, then his personality had 
been expanding and growing. 

We shall now trace from a social case 
record the development of personality as 
revealed in the history of the Morris family. 


In December, 1922, the Morris family was 
reported in need of food and fuel to the X— 
family welfare society. Mr. Morris had formerly 
been a miner but since moving to X— had 
done factory work. In the preceding spring, 
when not well, he had with little success tried 
canvassing. He was now ill and unable to 
work. He was described as a small, tired, dis- 
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couraged-looking man who seemed to lack in- 
itiative. Keferences add the information that 
he had been a heavy drinker, disagreeable, and 
had assumed little responsibility in the home. 
This is not a picture of successful personality. 

When, on the tirst visit, the case worker 
advised going to the hospital out-patient de- 
partment he demurred. His wite explained his 
hesitancy on the ground that he feared the clinic 
would tell him he had tuberculosis. Lhe case 
worker did not herself press the point, but re- 
ferred the matter to the tuberculosis society. 
Within twelve days Mr. Morris had been examined, 
diagnosed as tubercular, and admitted to the sani- 
tarium. Certainly progress in personality develop- 
ment had been made. Mr. Morris, described as 
disagreeable, afraid of the truth, lacking in initia- 
tive, had co-operated in having the examination, 
accepted the diagnosis, and had acted on the advice 
given. In the record these steps appear as a health 
problem given treatment, not as personality de- 
velopment. Should they have been recorded from 
the point of view of personality? 

Mrs. Morris appears as a small, quiet person, 
looks worried and tired. She is friendly and 
expresses a willingness to work but believes 
she will not be able to do much as she is 
five months pregnant. She has a clean but un- 
attractive home. Neighbors, relatives, friends, and 
landlady agree that Mrs. Morris has worked 
hard, is a good woman—they like her—and 
think she is “ very deserving.” She is ambitious 
for her children but has made a “doormat of 
herself” for them. Her poor management is 
illustrated by innumerable jelly and jam glasses on 
her kitchen table. Mrs. Morris’ failure to give 
adequate attention to her children’s health results 
in many and long-continued colds. 

In December, 1922, there were four Morris 
children at home, three others had married, and 
one had died. Those at home were Robert, 15: 
Lois, 12; Ethel, 11; and Frances, 3. Robert 
worked in a garage at $8 per week, attending 
part-time school. The preceding year he had 
violated this latter requirement of the state school 
law. We are told that he was surly in the home, 
disrespectful to his mother, to whom he gave only 
$4 of his wages, and rough and unkind with his 
sisters. He resented the very presence in the home 
of Ethel—whose sniffles were a special grievance. 
In order to avoid his quarrels with his sisters, 
Mrs. Morris was serving his meals separately. 
Although Robert was neat and took his bath, he 
expected his mother to get his water ready for him. 

The case worker consulted the boy’s counselor 
and his teachers. The two women teachers had 
found him sullen, never voluntarily speaking or 
responding to their greetings although they had 
noticed some improvement during the few weeks 
since Mr. Morris had been out of the home. 
Robert’s man teacher, who had happened to 
have known him in grade school days, was sur- 
prised to learn that Robert was other than a 
normal boy for he had not noticed any disagree- 
able attitudes. The counselor and teachers offered 
to help in correcting Robert’s actions and attitudes 
at home. 

When the case worker again saw Mrs. Morris 
she told with much joy that when Robert drew 
his weekly pay he invited the family to go with 
him to the movies. She also said that Robert 


had cleaned the yard and planted a garden, and 
there were similar items which show a changed 
family relationship. 
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These may be taken as measurements of 
a development in personality. .\lore empha- 
sis in our case work (which will be auto- 
matically reflected in our records) upon the 
relationships and social contacts of our 
clients, both within the home and outside, 
will reveal changes of personality. 

At the present stage of our progress these 
changes in personality cannot be measured 
in terms of percentages, rates, and ratios 
hut they are nevertheless real. 

Unfortunately the record does not show 
the processes used by the worker in changing 
Kobert’s home attitudes or in getting Mr. 
Morris into the sanitarium. <A study of 
personality measurement should also include 
a study of processes but the latter is not 
the subject of this paper. We know that 
in the case of Mr. Morris the worker secured 
the assistance of the representative of the 
tuberculosis society because she knew that 
Mr. Morris would look upon advice from 
that source as more authoritative. In the 
case of Robert she recognized that one more 
woman would not have the influence with 
him that the man counselor would probably 
have. 

Lois, the twelve-year-old, was a pretty, sweet- 
mannered, refined little girl, not fully developed 
ior her age, a high school freshman, ambitious 
to go through high school. A mental examination 
given the following September revealed an I.Q. of 
117 and a mental age more than two years 
above her physical. Changes in her personal- 
ity, as revealed by the record, were not merked. 
We do know of her taking more interest in 
matters of personal health and hygiene and in 
becoming increasingly helpful and usetul as a 
member of the home. Today she is preparing 
to graduate from high school and is at the same 
time holding an office position four hours daily. 


When we see members of a family that 
has been quite dependent realizing high am- 
bitions and carrying their full share of re- 
sponsibility, we can recognize, even though 
difficult to measure, growth of personality. 

The Morris record gives us but little by 
which to measure the personality develop- 
ment of the three younger children. Per- 
haps we should count Ethel’s feeling of good 
health, which was the result of sanitarium 
care provided for her. The new baby ar- 
rived two months ahead of time but has been 
making good development from a physical 
point of view and has recently been de- 
scribed as an interesting child. 
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In August, 1923, after nine months of social 
treatment, there is recorded Mrs. Morris’ ex- 
pression of gratitude both for material assistance 
(for food and clothing had been provided for the 
family during this entire period) and also for 
what she had learned regarding system and the 
managing of both money and home. 


The lack of these personality elements, 
system and management, have brought many 
a client to a social practitioner. We have 
insight here into one process used by the 
worker: Mrs. Mbdrris says that she has 
found the use of an expense account and 
budget helpful. Does the statement that Mrs. 
Morris looked to the visitor for approval 
before making any unusual purchases indi- 
cate development or retardation in person- 
ality? Mrs. Morris is now paying her rent 
in advance instead of “in small amounts as 
she can.’ The landlady, thus encouraged, 
fixed up the house which now is much 
more attractive with curtains and other 
homelike touches. Does not the physical 
environment which we make for ourselves 
help to measure personality? Furthermore, 
does it not reveal the personality of the 
family as a whole as well as of its mem- 
bers? Perhaps the most enlightening of 
Mrs. Morris’ remarks is that she has 
“never before been so comfortable and felt 
so encouraged about the future.” Such an 
attitude will go a long way in enabling one 
to conquer life’s battles, to be recognized as 
a successful personality. 

Another measurement which should be 
noted is that Mrs. Morris talks over some 
of the difficulties that arise in the families 
of her married children, in order that she 
may be more helpful as a mother. How we 


‘have feared as social workers that tendency 


to become dependent! Do we note with cor- 
responding joy and cultivate with greatest 
care the indications of an outgoing and a 
giving spirit? 

The Morris family had become practically 
self-supporting. Mr. Morris had improved in 
the sanitarium and was about to be discharged. 
The case worker, fearing the recurrence of his 
drinking habits and an unhappy element in the 
home were he to return, was_ successful in 
securing a janitor’s position for him at the sani- 


tarium, enabling him to earn $50 per month and 
board. But he did not turn at first a reasonable 


share of his earnings into the family. The 
worker appealed to him; his response was 1m- 
mediate and permanent. The case worker did this 
by explaining to him, with figures, what it cost 
to maintain his family, what the family welfare 
society had already done, what was now his own 


responsibility, what a splendid wife and children 
he had, and that he was not expected to turn over 
every last cent. With the assuming of responsi- 
bility came a greater interest and joy in his 
family whom he saw regularly twice a week. 

In September, 1923, Robert secured a better 
paying position with the opportunity of learning 
a trade. He was later promoted and _ started 
saving, also contributing regulariy toward the 
family expenses. In October, 1925, at the age 
of 18, he made the initial payment of $200 on 
a five-room cottage, into which the family 
moved. 

Early one February morning (in 1926), as Mr. 
Morris was returning from a visit at home to his 
work at the sanitarium, an automobile coming 
out of the dark hit him and he died the next 
day. The real test came at this time. The 
family were able themselves to meet the crisis. 
They have neither asked for outside assistance 
nor proposed giving up their plans for buying 
their home. They are having help in meeting 
the situation from one of the sons, married in 
the beginning but now divorced. He is making 
a real contribution to the life of his mother’s 
family although he failed with his own. 


This method of dealing with the sub- 
ject of measures of growth of personality 
has been used because we must find per- 
sonality growth measured at this stage of 
social case work in the recorded items 
of social histories. Perhaps in the future 
the social scientist, the psychologist, and the 
social case worker will be able to develop 
more exact measurements. In the mean- 
time our contribution will be to do a type of 
social work that is in reality the develop- 
ment of personality. Our further contri- 
bution will be to acquire a technique of 
recording that will reveal the personalities 
and, by implications, at least, the processes 
which were used. 

In connection with the Morris record 
there is an annual statistical summary which 
lists “‘ services rendered.” This statistical 
list of services is similar to that used by 
many family welfare societies for more than 
a decade. It mentions that the Morris fam- 
ily received such services as dental treat- 
ment, sanitarium care, employment obtained, 
children kept in school, recreation arranged, 
and so on. How very inadequate they are! 
A few societies have prepared their “ serv- 
ices rendered”’ from the point of view of 
personality growth. A medical examination 
is not nearly as important as a sound atti- 
tude toward a health difficulty. We speak 
often of mal-adjustments, but our termin- 
ology is lacking when it comes to right ad- 
justments. The opposite of “mal” is 
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“bene,” as used in beneficial. Why not 
therefore analyze not only the mal-adjust- 
ments to be corrected but the bene-adjust- 
ments which have been accomplished? A 
study of services by many thoughtful case 
workers from the point of view of social 
contacts of a client, from the point of view 
of attitudes and habits, will surely produce 
some measurement of personality to be in- 
services ren- 


corporated into statistics of 
dered.” 

When the Morris family had been under 
care four months there appeared as part of 
the record a diagnostic summary wherein 
the various members were individualized 
and we gain a picture of their personalities. 
This is the only diagnostic summary that 
was made during more than three years of 
active care. Successive diagnostic sum- 
maries would have been a means of per- 
sonality measurement (assuming that each 
successive summary is not a repetition but 
a further analysis of changes since the pre- 
ceding statement). Such an annual audit 
of character is a measurement that the case 
worker find helpful to his own 
thinking. 

Social case workers cannot indefinitely 
excuse their lack of accuracy, when asked 
to state results, by answering that they are 
dealing with the intangible. Personality is 
a reality. Its growth cannot be measured 
in terms of dollars or pounds or death rates 
or even complexes, but we should be able 
to answer yes or no as to whether or not we 
are going forward or backward in our work! 
Taken together, the social history, the ques- 
tionnaire, the diagnostic summary, and the 
statistics of service enable us to answer 
in regard to each family whether our work 
has been worthwhile. We are able to 
determine with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy, when the record is closed, whether 
the family should be able to meet henceforth 
its own needs; whether we are closing be- 
cause further effort under the circumstances 
is not justified, or because we are no longer 
able to continue our contact, or because 
some other agency has taken over the re- 
sponsibility. Such an estimate, I believe, 
is sounder than an attempt to determine 
whether all problems of health, employment, 
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education, recreation and so on, have been 
met. Under the latter procedure there can 
be no honest “ finis.” 

The ultimate test of personality growth 
is whether or not the individual or family 
is able to meet its own problems. For one 
the environment may be made so simple that 
life’s problems will not be difficult. For 
another sufficient strength may be developed 
to withstand life’s severest storms. This, 
then, is the’ ultimate measurement of per- 
sonality: ability to master life’s issues— 
especially its emergencies. 


Discussion by Helen Hanchette 

N the preceding paper Mr. Whitson has defined 
I “ personality” in detail, and has set forth the 
ultimate test of personality as the ability of the 
individual or family to meet life’s issues. Before 
case workers can hope to arrive at any definite 
methods of measurements for growth in person- 
ality, is it not necessary for them to go on with 
the slow process of definition of terms and con- 
cepts, retaining some, eliminating others, until, 
after a long process of experimentation, some 
concrete values will be available? May we attempt 
a tentative statement of a common life objective 
and discuss what we mean by growth? 

Normally, the individual as he grows older gives 
more and more of himself to the group, and his 
own interests and desires become less personal and 
more social. One concept of a life objective, then, 
is social usefulness, or the promotion of those 
elements which make for the good of the group. 

Growth in and of itself is a natural part of life 
connoting progression. When we say a person has 
ceased growing intellectually, usually there is a 
lack of adaptability, no response to new ideas and 
a general relaxation of struggle. Growth in per- 
sonality may be a gradual development, steady, 
well balanced but, because of no sudden change, 
difficult to measure. 

On the other hand, a crisis which forces a 
change in social relationships or in the environ- 
ment may bring forth a visible difference in the 
individual—just as the first warm sunshine pro- 
duces buds today where yesterday the branch was 
apparently barren. Life constantly confronts the 
individual with problems which call for decisions. 
The kind of decisions made pretty much deter- 
mines whether the personality is to be balanced and 
effective in making a contribution to life as a 
whole or whe »: some elements of personality 
will be stuntea «id others over-developed. 

The individual’s choice in terms of conduct 
serves as a marker for personality change just as 
the mile-post marks distance covered in linear 
measure. Harmonious growth in personality would 
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tend to produce an ever-broadening sense of social 
responsibility and increasing social adequacy. 
Could we therefore say that one way of measur- 
ing personality growth would be a comparison of 
choices made by the individual, to discover 
whether there was an ever greater tendency to 
social usefulness ? 

The social worker cannot make a choice of con- 
duct for her client when a fork in the road is 
reached but she may place before him considera- 
tions which enter into a decision so that he has 
more insight into +his own situation where his 
emotions may previously have caused hampering 
blind spots. In the following condensed cross 
section of Mr. A’s life, an attempt has been made 
to compare choices in modes of conduct in terms 
of social usefulness. 

Mr. A, forty years of age, started to drink when 
he was a boy of ten. He was a skilled worker and, 
in spite of his numerous sprees, was so valuable 
to his employers that he had been taken back 
many times. He seemed to be fond of his wife 
and children though he frequently left them for 
several days or weeks or even months. _ 

Before the fifth child was born the family was 
referred to the Associated Charities. Mr. A was 
away, resources were exhausted and Mrs. A, a 
woman of intelligence and fine character, frankly 
stated that she was at her wits’ end. _ After two 
months absence Mr. A appeared, physically weak, 
without funds, and penitent. In an interview with 
the visitor he faced his difficulties squarely for the 
first time and voluntarily agreed to take a drink 
cure and secure some kind of work which did not 
offer the temptations constantly facing him in his 
old job. The alternative was going back to the 
job on another trial and prosecution if he failed. 

Three months later Mr. A came to the visitor 
and asked her approval of his decision to go back 
to his old job. His reasoning was something like 
this: “Iam physically in good condition now and 
by taking the cure and securing a different kind of 
work for a time, I have gained some sel f-confi- 
dence. However, I feel that by accepting unskilled 
work and a greatly reduced income, I am depriv- 
ing my family of their rights because I am afraid 
to meet the issue. Therefore, the only decent thing 
for me to do is to go back to my old job, if they 
will take me, and fight it out.” 

Mr. A’s three choices indicate growth in person- 
ality. His first decision was to escape from 
humdrum reality by following his own desires in 
drink, in flight, and in freedom. Obviously the 
element of social usefulness was not present in 
this decision. His second choice at the time of 
his return was based on his facing the situation 
for the first time and admitting (1) the downward 
trend in himself and the probable outcome if he 
continued his present manner of living; (2) the 
demoralizing effect of his bad habits on his family ; 
and (3) the ineffectiveness of his efforts to make 
good after former sprees. 

This frank admission of failure and the gain in 
insight into his true situation, coupled with a sin- 


cere desire to care for his family, made him recep- 
tive to suggestion of a new way. The determina- 
tion to take a drink cure and a different job are 
choices leading in the direction of social usefulness. 

The third and most significant choice was made 
when Mr. A took the matter in his own hands and 
came to the visitor asking her approval of his 
return to his old job. At this time he showed a 
positive feeling of responsibility for his family. 
He wanted not only to provide support but to give 
them more comfortable quarters, better educa- 
tional advantages, more respect in the community. 
Going back to his old job not only meant more 
money but a sense of filling the place in industry 
for which he was trained. 

Mr. A’s case brings out another point in the 
measurement of personality growth which should 
have some emphasis. There undoubtedly were 
elements in growth of character which were pri- 
marily of personal value, for in addition to the 
social gains enumerated when his third choice was 
made, Mr. A also had the satisfaction of knowing 
he could conquer his own weakness after his three 
months trial; he was anxious to utilize his cre- 
ative ability in his work which he had not con- 
sidered before. His own happiness was increased 
by seeing the improvement in his family: he was 
much nearer his ideal of a good citizen, husband, 
and father. Because there would nearly always 
be such personal gains, a study of the degree of 
self-mastery attained by an individual might be 
indicated by his choice in modes of conduct. 

In other words, another measure that might be 
applied to growth in personality is the extent to 
which the individual is capable of self-control, of 
subordination of present desires to a larger good; 
and this good, it may be pointed out, will some- 
times be a personal good, sometimes a social one, 
sometimes both. May I emphasize the point that 
self-mastery should not be an end in itself but a 
means to greater social usefulness. The person- 
ality grows in the consciousness of having oneself 
in hand. Its growth, too, is in direct proportion 
to the individual’s ability and willingness to face 
the facts of his own situation courageously and 
build constructively on those facts. The person 
who can do that cannot be “ beaten” by life, how- 
ever adverse the struggle. Each time he makes a 
gain over self his strength becomes greater. Such 
a person is on top of life, instead of life being on 
top of him. He has faced the facts—which means 
that he has faced his fears. It is in the conscious- 
ness of having surrendered to one’s fears that one 
feels an actual shrinkage of personality; in facing 
them one feels an expansion, expressing itself in 
self-confidence, in a feeling of adequacy to the 
demands of life and of being equal to crises; or, 
as someone has said, “ spiritually superior to the 
thrusts of outrageous fortune.” 
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EDITORIALS 
UANTITATIVE measures of suc- 
cess are comparatively easy to apply 
—even to National Conferences. 

On a quantitative basis, Cleveland was all 
that could be desired—a record attendance, 
meetings filled to overflowing, never room 
enough unless you were wise and arrived 
betimes. From a qualitative standpoint one 
needs more subtle tests and, whatever these 
tests may be, there is always the color of 
personal opinion. 

Dr. Crothers suggested that we as social 
workers are lacking in the power to stop 
working now and then and find out what we 
are doing. A National Conference forces us 
to do just this, willy-nilly. The Cleveland 
meetings seem to have emphasized to an 
unusual degree the idea of evaluation before 
taking the next step. To quote Dr. Crothers 
again: we have a tendency to go so fast 
that we need to stop once in a while to allow 
others to catch up. Or perhaps it would be 
more true to say that we need to stop to 
allow our own thinking to catch up with 
(and possibly get a lap ahead of) our own 
actions. 7 

More than one speaker deplored the tend- 
ency of social workers to scant their reading, 
to allow too little time for thinking and 
planning—particularly to ignore their obli- 
gation to record their experiences in such a 
way that others may profit. “ Breathless 


social workers,” Dr. Cabot called us. 

But the Cleveland meetings, for the most 
part, bravely belied these accusations. In 
spite of the large number of people, repre- 
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senting every phase of social work effort, 
there was little confusion. Many small 
group meetings gave a sense of intimacy and 
an opportunity for free discussion. More 
people than usual seemed to be imbued with 
a definite purpose—or was it the distance 
between meeting places that was responsible 
for the absence of that milling around that 
is the bane of most National Conferences? 
There was less restless drifting in and out 
of meetings. Was there a more conscious 
seeking of a sense of direction in thinking 
and planning for the future? 

Preéminent also was the cutting across 
lines of demarcation, geographical and men- 
tal alike, the opening up of fresh channels 
between different fields of social work. Di- 
versity of function must have the sure basis 
of interpretation, of common understanding 
of the different functions if it is to be effec- 
tive. This diversity of task in bringing 
about a common ideal was touched on by 
more than one speaker. 

The Conference program as a whole de- 
pended for its speakers too much on the old 
guard, whose names in themselves are draw- 
ing cards. As usual, too little effort seems 
to have been made to find the staff worker 
who has developed some special technique or 
re-defined some age-old problem, and to give 
him the stimulus and satisfaction of present- 
ing his discoveries to a group of his peers. 
If there is to come, as Miss Vaile suggested 
in her presidential address, a more diffused 
leadership, if we are to avoid the breathless- 
ness and lack of thought of which Dr. Cabot 
and Dr. Crothers accused us, we must adapt 
our present conference technique so as to 
call forth the ideas not only of the staff offi- 
cers but of those on the line as well. It is 
these potential leaders of the future who 
need to be stimulated to fresh thought if the 
great body of social work is to merit its lead- 
ers of the past and of the present. A wider 
leadership, a sharing of the responsibility for 
progress, a more even development, a les- 
sening of the distance between our ideals 
and our achievements will come only as we 
spur our staff members to participate in 
evaluating, in planning, in articulating the 
philosophy of our day-to-day tasks. 

Here is a pretty task for local chapters of 
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the American Association of Social Work- 
ers—which might well serve as practice 
fields for discussion of new discoveries. The 
sifting process of these preliminary meetings 
would obviate the public appearance of those 
ideas which needed still the mellowing of 
time and critical comment. To the survivors 
of the testing there might well be a place, if 
only a small one, on the national program. 

All in all, it was a friendly Conference, a 
fine spirited Conference. It could (happiest 
augury for the future) laugh whimsically at 
itself. 

There were outstanding moments: The 
first evening meeting, with its message of 
tolerance, of democracy, of wisdom; the 
president’s reception with the unforgettable 
beauty of the museum for its background; 
the Sunday evening session, where there 
seemed to be a union of spirit, a oneness of 
purpose, that added a new dignity to the 
old tasks—these are some of the things 
which will permeate the day-to-day work of 
the coming year. 





IN MEMORIAM 


HE American Association for Organ- 
T izing Family Social Work, at its 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland, ex- 
pressed its deep sense of loss in the death 


of two of the leaders in the field of family 
social work. 


Joseph Logan 

He has become part of our history, we 
have become his heirs, and that is a heavy 
obligation. 

We have seen the blossoming of family 
case work and of social work in the south, 
the south awakening from the lethargy of 
the economic results of the Civil War and 
its heritage of prejudices, and yet keenly 
and finely comprehensive of the newly rec- 
ognized social values in terms of human 
life and achievement. 

Joe Logan was the pioneer in the south, 
a great soul that was never damaged by the 
philosophy of content, of assuming that 
things could not be better “ considering,” of 
satisfaction with non-increasing progress. 

The first days of our field service were 


given to the south. Without Joe Logan’s 
services the way would never have been 
opened, and indeed he was scarcely to be 
considered as other than a member of our 
staff. 

He is “ Emeritus” now; but a splendid 
task, splendidly done, is his achievement. 
By reason of it social work in the south has 
always had the greater glamor for those 
whose lives must be lived with high hopes 
and high efforts in accomplishing the im- 
possible. A simple, fine, best of compan- 
ions and friends, more ready to laugh at 
himself than others but always ready to 
pluck the humor out of life, a well of en- 
thusiasm and buoyancy which made the 
hardest task appear the easiest: We salute 
you, a dauntless and laughing cavalier. We 
salute a generous and gentle heart. 


’ 


Miss Amy Folsom 

The Association and family social work 
have suffered a grievous loss this year in the 
death of Miss Amy Folsom, an individual 
member of the Association, who was for 
many years a member of the board of the 
Boston Family Welfare Society. She was 
active as a volunteer case worker, and was 
closely in touch with all the activities of the 
Society. 

Staff members will always remember her 
seeking mind, her vision of the possibilities 
of human nature, her ready understanding 
of the professional and personal problems 
of the case worker. Constantly widening 
her own horizons, eager always for all 
knowledge that might contribute to the prac- 
tice of family case work, she stimulated a 
like eagerness in others. Modest almost to 
the point of self-effacement, she knew by 
some occult sense when anyone was troubled 
or distressed, and no trouble was too slight 
to call forth her helpful thought and action. 
Her encouragement carried added signifi- 
cance because she knew whereof she spoke. 

I doubt if she ever realized how much a 
source of encouragement she was to every 
case worker with whom she came in contact. 
Her simplicity forbade it. The influence of 
her rare spirit is a continuing inspiration to 
those who were privileged to work with 
her. 
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CARE OF THE AGED FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE PRIVATE SOCIETY’ 


ELIZABETH DUTCHER 
Assistant Superintendent, Service and Relief Commission, 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


E say that the problem of the aged 

is now being more and 

more on the attention of the family 
case worker, because it is in the air, because 
it is more and more difficult for aged people 
to make their own adjustments, because of 
the wide interest in the subject connoted by 
the legislation in behalf of old age pensions 
(of which Mr. Epstein has spoken to us) 
and because of the interest awakened by the 
publication of such a valuable contribution 
to our thinking as Aged Clients of Boston 
Social Agencies, a study made by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston. Basic to all these phenomena is 
the concrete fact that the old are steadily 
growing in number in proportion to the 
population, that the resources of most com- 
munities are inadequate to the problem pre- 
sented and that we have been slow to awaken 
to a realization of the truth that the care 
of the aged is a complicated problem for 
which there is no ready made solution, but 
one that must be met, if it is to be met satis- 
factorily, by a careful and somewhat special- 
ized type of case work. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has 
made a valuable study of the vital statistics 
of old age. Taking 65 as the threshold year, 
he finds that in 1890 people who had reached 
the age of 65 or over constituted only 3.9 
per cent of the total population; at the pres- 
ent time they represent about 5 per cent of 
the community. It is estimated that the 
number of aged people is increasing at the 
rate of 100,000 a year, and that there are 
between five and six million aged people in 
the United States at the present time. 

What accounts for this huge increase? 
First, of course, the remarkable decline in 
mortality at the younger ages (it appears 
that we all have, at the present time, an even 
chance of reaching the threshold of old 
age); and second, Dr. Dublin thinks, the 


forced 
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very heavy immigration of adults during the 
last three or more decades who are now 
swelling the ranks of the aged. Indeed, 27 
per cent of the aged are foreign born, and of 
the remaining 73 per cent, 7 per cent are 
colored, facts which must be borne in mind 
when we are considering the resources that 
we have at hand for meeting this problem. 

What is the status of this great number of 
people? Are they able to make their own 
way economically or are they dependent? 
How large a proportion have definite mental 
and physical handicaps in addition to the 
slow general deterioration incidental to 
their years? There are no statistics avail- 
able for the whole country, but perhaps the 
figures for the state of Massachusetts, as 
given in the recent report of the Commission 
of Old Age Pensions for that state, may be 
regarded as typical. The Massachusetts 
findings show that 84.4 per cent of the aged 
are not dependent on public or private char- 
ity; and, of the remaining 15.6 per cent, 6.7 
per cent had some form of military pension, 
1.3 per cent had some form of civil pension, 
receiving regular grants from government, 
state, county, city or town; 1.3 per cent 
were in prisons or in state institutions for 
the insane, and 6.3 per cent were aided by 
some form of organized charity. Analyzing 
these last figures, we find that of this 6.3 
per cent, 1.8 per cent were almshouse in- 
mates, 1.7 per cent were aided by public 
charity in outdoor relief, 1.3 per cent were 
in private homes for the aged, .8 of 1 per 
cent were in hospitals for chronic invalids, 
or were aided by the state division for the 
blind, or by churches, etc., and only .7 of 1 
per cent were aided by private organized 
charity in outdoor relief. 

Of the 84 per cent not dependent on pub- 
lic charity, only 11.6 per cent were living in 
boarding or lodging houses with no members 
of their families with them. Twelve per 
cent were living with relatives, 18.3 per cent 
were living with unmarried children, and 
20.9 per cent with married or widowed chil- 
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dren. Of the persons with annual incomes 
under $1,000, having children living, about 
70 per cent were being assisted to a greater 
or less extent by their children, and 16.8 
per cent of these so-called non-dependent 
persons had no income, and were entirely 
supported by children, other relatives or 
friends. 

Our concern, however, as case workers is 
primarily with the .7 of 1 per cent who 
were aided by private organized charity. 
Of these, we can learn much from the study 
privately undertaken by the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union. This covered 
892 case records of persons cared for by the 
private agencies of Boston during the period 
from 1919 to 1923. (In contrast to this, 6 
of the leading family agencies of New York 
cared for over 2000 aged people last year, 
in 1925.) Of these clients, seven-eighths 
had specific mental or physical handicaps of 
which they themselves were aware and about 
one-sixth had three or more such handicaps 
besides the handicap of old age. Foremost 
among these disabilities were diseases of the 
nervous system, followed closely by rheu: 
matic affections, diseases of the ear and eye, 
diseases of the heart and arteries, and of the 
bladder and kidneys. Diseases of the nerv- 
ous system varied all the way from psycho- 
neuroses characterized by various oddities 
and suspicions to definite mental disease, 
like dementia and paranoia; but despite all 
these difficulties, 43 per cent were able, by 
some gainful occupation, to contribute 
toward their own support. Even in the 
group who were 80 years old or over, and 
who were laboring under physical and mental 
handicaps as well, three-tenths of the women 
and one-quarter of the men were gainfully 
occupied. The men did odd jobs, and the 
women had devised ways of earning small 
sums of money varying from caring for the 
sick and for children, and doing home baking 
and canning, to mending fish-nets and board- 
ing cats. The sums that they were receiving 
for these efforts were very small, and in 
their desperate endeavor to make their own 
adjustment to their difficulties many had 
sunk to a standard of living “ unbelievably 
low,” to which they had become, says the 
report, “unbelievably accustomed.” (It is 


one of the most pitiful side-lights on the 


problem of old age as we meet it today that 
the suicide rate is highest at this period.) 

These old people showed marked reluc- 
tance to approaching private organizations 
for advice and guidance and one of the 
reasons for this is undoubtedly the attitude 
of the private societies in meeting this prob- 
lem. As we study the early policies of the 
charity organization movement, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that the leaders held 
that private charity was carried on for the 
benefit of so-called “ helpable” individuals 
only; and that persons who, by reason of 
age or chronic disabilities of one sort or 
another, could not reasonably be expected 
to become self-supporting once more and 
able to make their own way, were to be left 
to the care of the Poor Law, i.e., to alms- 
house care or its equivalent. Despite the 
many modifications of these early policies 
that the development of case work has 
brought about, there is a hang-over from 
this in the cut and dried attitude with which 
many case workers still meet the problem 
of the aged. When a situation is presented 
to us of an aged person, physically or per- 
haps mentally handicapped as well, our plan 
of treatment is too often to cast about im- 
mediately for some form of institutional 
care. 

One of the reasons that we are now being 
forced into a broader and more scientific as 
well as more humane attitude is that at the 
present time there are simply not enough in- 
stitutions to meet the situation. Not only 
are the number of aged increasing in pro- 
portion to the population, but the crowded 
conditions in the modern dwelling also tend 
to make the situation more acute, especially 
in big cities. The tiny modern apartment, 
where every inch of space must be planned 
for, is a very poor place to comfortably 
house an old, infirm person. Valuable as it 
is that children should have an opportunity 
to manifest a spirit of unselfishness and con- 
sideration for the welfare of others, there 
are times when the strain becomes as un- 
bearable to the old person as to the younger 
generation. We all remember the moving 
presentation of this situation that Edna Fer- 
ber has given us in her story, and later in the 
play “Old Man Minick.” Minick is a nat- 
urally self-sufficient old person, from a 
small town, who at the death of his wife 
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goes to live with his son and daughter-in-law 
in a tiny city apartment, doesn’t fit in at all, 
and finally decides, in a spirit of gentle 
philosophic acceptance of the inevitable, to 
enter an old man’s home. And Minick had 
nothing definite the matter with him, and 
was entirely an eligible candidate for the 
nearest home, a most clubby, delightful 
place—and here we find a touch of unreality 
—with no waiting list whatever. There was 
not only elbow room, but plenty of compan- 
ionship for him there with other men of 
similar tastes and interests. In fact, Minick 
was in many ways just the guest that most 
of our best homes for the aged were origin- 
ally planned for—ior the average home for 
the aged was founded with the idea of en- 
abling people about 60 years old, in good 
physical health, to enter and settle down to a 
golden eventide of life. Now, the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner on Pensions tells us, 
the average age when men and women find 
their earning power impaired is between 65 
and 70 and the impairment is more by 
chronic disease than by old age itself. Un- 
der these circumstances they cannot pass the 
careful and repeated physical examinations 
demanded by most homes for the aged, and 
the great need (as Robert Kelso tells us in 
the Boston report) is for hospitals for 
chronic ailments. His message is the same 
as that we have just heard from Dr. Boas: 
“Hospitals discharge patients with chronic 
diseases, and homes for the aged wish to get 
rid of medical problems. We have failed to 
provide for incurables whose need of nurs- 
ing and medical care is desperate.” 

The institutions themselves are becoming 
deeply concerned about the fate of the large 
numbers of people whom they are obliged 
to turn away. The Boston Home for Aged 
Men is on record as saying, “ Where shall 
those caring for aged men find shelter” for 
the hemiplegics, cardiacs, cancer victims, 
and the pitiful cases of shaking palsy?” At 
a recent meeting of the New York City Con- 
ference of Social Workers, the same cry 
was echoed by the representative of one of 
the highest grade homes for aged women in 
our community, who said that, in recent 
years, despite the fact that they still try to 
maintain a strict physical standard for ad- 
missions and are constantly turning away 
cardiacs and sufferers from various forms 
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of arthritis, the number of those in their in- 
firmary has doubled, and they are being 
forced to build a new and much larger in- 
firmary. 


A typical instance of the complicated problem 
presented by old age is Mrs. Clark, a refined 
New England widow, 72 years old, who was 
referred to the attention of a family agency in 
New York. Mrs. Clark had supported herself 
for years through teaching music. She had 
wealthy friends who were occasionally very 
generous to her and at times she had lived in 
luxury; at other times, she had faced serious 
privations and humiliation. She was_handi- 
capped by diabetes, chronic myocarditis, and 
cataracts on both eyes. Her attitude toward her 
own difficulties was complicated by the fact that 
she was greatly interested in Christian Science 
and was consequently averse to having any 
medical treatment. 

Through the use of delicate case work proc: 
esses, the confidence of her friends (particularly 
of her Christian Science pastor) was gained, as 
well as their willingness to join with the case 
worker in persuading Mrs. Clark to make an 
effort to face the facts in her life—to live simply 
on a budget basis and not run up debts, to eat 
a diet suitable for diabetics, and to co-operate 
in extensive medical care, including an operation 
for the removal of the cataracts. These friends 
were also persuaded to contribute definite sums 
toward her support through the case working 
agency, instead of giving haphazardly, here and 
there; and finally a national foundation for 
musicians was interested to give her a regular 
allowance. Because of Mrs. Clark's impatient, 
querulous attitude, the case worker had a diffi- 
cult task in so interpreting Mrs. Clark's prob- 
lems to the available resources in the community 
that they were willing to work whole-heartedly 
with the case working agency to meet the prob- 
lems. The interpretation was accomplished, 
however, and it is interesting to note that, 
thanks to the modern scientific care she re- 
ceived at a hospital for chronic diseases, her 
health is now so greatly improved that there 
is a definite prospect of being able to place 
her in a conventional home for the aged, or 
adjusting her to a suitable boarding house. Is 
this not real case work of a very important and 
skilled kind? And it is to be noted in passing 
that, desirable as old age pension laws are, Mrs. 
Clark’s private pension was an incomplete solu- 
tion of her difficulties, just as a state pension 
would not have met Old Man Minick’s need for 
companionship. 


The central aim of the social worker in 
meeting this type of problem is to decrease 
suffering and increase happiness by making 
an adjustment for the aged person, “ some- 
thing between what the client wants and 
what he may have,” an adjustment on the 
basis of what the client really needs and 
what he desires with due regard to the re- 
sources the community has provided. We 
say that a trained worker must have the abil- 
ity to put herself in the background and not 
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let personal predilection hinder her objective 
attitude toward the situation, that she must 
have patience and not be easily angered, that 
she must be able to obtain and hold the cli- 
ent’s confidence, understanding fully and 
overcoming the client’s mental twists that 
make him obstructive and difficult. Are 
there any clients who need these qualities 
more than the aged? Are there any clients 
who demand as many varieties of service— 
irom such important ones as securing medi- 
cal and psychiatric care, or bringing pressure 
to bear on relatives to assume support, to 
such apparently minor but really most im- 
portant ones as helping to keep them and 
their belongings clean and tidy, disposing of 
superfluous pets, patching up quarrels be- 
tween them and their relatives and neigh- 
bors, even to installing a radio and then per- 
suading the old lady to get over her fear of 
the new-fangled contraption and really en- 
joy the Sunday evening concerts ? 

Indeed, if we agree that the job of the 
family case worker is the adjusting of hu- 
man relationships, it is clear that the aged 
are in peculiar need of her service. Even 
where there is no marked personality diffi- 
culty, their problem of adjustment is a very 
serious one. They have been dominant in 
their group, and they are now subordi- 
nate ; they have had in many instances a rich 
and varied experience, which included many 
forms of creative activity, and life now 
passes them by and, to a great extent, ig- 
nores them. To be disciplined like children 
—as children used to be disciplined, rather— 
by those whom they themselves brought up 
is a humiliation to which they are bound to 
attempt to build up defense reactions; to 
live in a community whose standards and 
ways are different from those to which they 
were long accustomed is bewildering. Mis- 
understandings and alienations must fre- 
quently ensue, and these alienations are ex- 
ceedingly difficult for some one, however 
well meaning, from within the family group 
itself to adjust. The case worker, partly 
because she is an outsider, can give the fam- 
ily group and in many instances the old per- 
son herself the insight and understanding 
that can make an intolerable situation toler- 
able. 

There are certain personal assets, gifts 
from on high, which in a sense have little to 


do with training, but which will be great 
help in winning affection and confidence, so 
necessary a prerequisite to leadership in 
these situations. These qualities are cheer- 
fulness, tolerance, sympathy, honesty, pa- 
tience, and the ability to be a good listener, 
and that quality of sympathetic imagination 
that we call putting oneself in the other per- 
son’s place. These qualities are lovable in 
any one, but they will especially endear the 
case worker to her old client, and greatly 
facilitate treatment. In this connection it is 
to be noted that the Boston Family Welfare 
Society, in recognition that the treatment of 
the aged demands a special technique and 
special gifts, has established in the Society 
a bureau for the care of the aged on a plan 
similar to the establishment of inter-city 
bureaus and bureaus for the care of the 
homeless in other places. 

These qualities all connote a certain lov- 
ing kindness on the part of the worker 
which is just as important in dealing with 
these people as is knowledge and skill. And 
most important of all these qualities perhaps 
is patience. Many workers who will do a 
clever piece of work on an exciting deser- 
tion problem, and meet the mental hygiene 
problems of young people in a most con- 
structive way, will not accomplish much 
here. The aged are slowed up all along the 
line and they cannot be hurried or pressed. 
Many workers have recently urged the need 
of special clinics for the aged, where there 
is no hustle or bustle and where there are 
doctors who are specially interested in their 
problems, as some are beginning to be. 
Heretofore, there has been a special danger 
that surface diagnoses would be made for 
the aged people and that the underlying 
sources of infection would be ignored. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 
chronic tuberculosis is often present in the 
aged and remains undiagnosed and un- 
treated. Growing feebleness is put down to 
the years of the patient rather than the in- 
fection and the danger of infecting other 
members of the household is ignored. Dr. 
Dublin tells us that the death rate from tu- 
berculosis is as high among the aged as it 
is at twenty-five. Similarly, we should do a 
better interpretative job with mental hygiene 
clinics if we enlisted their definite co-opera- 
tion and interest in the mental problems of 
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the aged. Is it not true that too few psy- 
chiatrists are giving thoughtful, patient con- 
sideration to their problems at present ? 

Once we know the facts in regard to men- 
tal and physical conditions and the voca- 
tional and social history, the question of pos- 
sibilities for employment arises at once. 
Here the present outlook is distinctly more 
promising than it has been in the past. A 
committee from the American Engineering 
Society is at present studying the possibili- 
ties of helping to meet the dearth in the 
labor market (caused by restricted immi- 
gration) by the introduction of more handi- 
capped people in industry. If the minds of 
employers are prepared by this and similar 
projects, entered into from a strictly busi- 
ness and not from a philanthropic stand- 
point, and if we exercise careful technique 
in referring people for such employment on 
the basis of their vocational history and 
their real abilities, there seems to be no rea- 
son why a good deal should not be done to 
prolong the industrial life of aged people, 
and thereby in many instances to increase 
their happiness. 

Where there is the question of continued 
care by a private agency on the basis of 
regular or intermittent allowances, and in 
New York the private agency is the only 
one available to give this care (we have no 
public outdoor relief), the question should 
be carefully considered from all angles and 
not, as is too often done, from the point of 
view of a complete and immediate solution 
that involves the family agency in a mini- 
mum of responsibility. While mental and 
physical handicaps have to be very carefully 
weighed where there is a question of keep- 
ing the clients in their own homes or of 
boarding them in a homelike environment, 
there are, more often than we perhaps real- 
ize, reliable people in the client’s own eircle 
who can give the degree of watchfulness and 
attention required. 

At the recent conference in New. York 
City, already mentioned, a representative of 
a great family society that is arranging for 
an exceptionally delightful and diversified 
type of institutional provision for the aged, 
run under the auspices of the society, said 
frankly that only 8 of the 250 aged clients 
under their care are willing to consider en- 
tering institutions. We should use more 


persuasion of a case work type and less di- 
rect coercion in overcoming this dread. 
Where institutional care is decided on as the 
best way of meeting the situation, should we 
not use more resourcefulness than we ordi- 
narily do in selecting the type of institution 
that would best meet our client’s needs? 
Even when institutionalized, the private 
agency’s task of making the old person 
happy is not altogether ended. Some insti- 
tutions have arrangements that provide 
small sums for pocket money, clothing, and 
so on; others do not. The private agency 
can sometimes continue a very small allow- 
ance that will cover such items as carfare, 
postage, collections at church, and even an 
occasional recreational movie, where there 
is no one else to provide such things. It will 
mean a great deal to our old people. 

There are some of us who are hoping that 
there may be tried out in the United States 
the type of institutional provision for the 
aged that is exemplified in the English alms- 
house of the private sort or the Belgian 
beguinage—a group of cottages where each 
client or old couple has a little home of their 
own where they can cook their own meals, 
have their own furniture and in general ex- 
ercise their own personal taste, yet where 
there is a central infirmary, nursing service 
and some sort of occupational work pro- 
vided under skilled direction. In this age 
when there are so many people generously 
and philanthropically disposed, could we not 
interest some givers to make it possible to 
try out such a scheme? Is it not our duty, 
as Dr. Boas has pointed out to us, to inter- 
pret to the community the need for more 
elastic and scientific provision for our aged 
clients? Is this not just the sort of outlet 
for generous impulses that many national 
fraternal organizations are looking for at the 
present time? The interpretative function 
of the case worker is perhaps especially 
needed to interest boards of managers of 
existing homes for the aged in these prob- 
lems; many homes need to have their hori- 
zons enlarged, and persuaded to make the 
service they render to the community cor- 
respond more definitely with existing needs ; 
in some instances, it may be, to turn them- 
selves into hospitals for chronic diseases, as 
Dr. Boas has suggested. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that certain homes 
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for the aged are now already arranging to 
board their clients in the community instead 
of receiving them in the institution itself. 
The growth of the boarding out idea is an- 
other one of the interesting parallels be- 
tween the possible services to children and 
old people. Dr. Dublin has pointed out that 
at both extremes in life there is the “same 
mortality, and the same appeal to the con- 
science and to the emotions.” 

The family case worker, then, in trying to 
meet the problems of aged persons should 
consider possibilities for giving the clients 
opportunities to think and be stimulated, 


some feeling that they are still the object 
of someone’s care and solicitude, and a sense 
of security and comfort. In other words, 
private case work should try to supply to 
the bewildered, friendless, helpless, old cli- 
ent some substitute for the family life that 
was once his. If we have this ideal in our 
work, we will find there are many more op- 
portunities for resourceful, creative service 
for the aged than we have apparently here- 
tofore realized; and in carrying through 
such a program, we are representing the 
community to which we are responsible on 
its most humanitarian as well as its most 
scientific side. 





A UNIFIED COURT DEALING WITH FAMILY 
MATTERS’ 


HON. L. B. DAY 
Judge, District Court, Omaha 


HE terms “ family court” and “ court 
of domestic relations’ seem to mean 
so many different things to different 
localities that they are almost meaningless as 
a description for a court. We read in the 
proceedings of this Association for 1924, in 
the report of the Committee on Family 
Courts,’ that 
In Omaha, where the Juvenile Court is a 
branch of the District Court, they miraculously, 
as it were, transformed their court into a 
Domestic Relations Court. What happened to 
effect this change was that the particular judge 


who hears juvenile cases has also been assigned 
to non-support and divorce cases. 


It did not seem an extraordinary or radi- 
cal departure to the judges of that court, 
when the judge* then presiding over the 
Juvenile Court suggested that a new docket 
be provided for by court rule* and “ that 
the judge having charge of said docket shall 
preside over the Juvenile Court, hear all 
divorce cases, mothers’ pensions and matters 
pertaining to domestic relations generally.” 

How simple and effective it was for a 


*Given at the Twentieth Annual Conference 
of the National Probation Association, Cleve- 
land, May 24, 1926. 

*The Development of Family Courts, Mary 
E. McChristie. Page 170, Proceedings National 
Probation Association, 1924. 

* Hon. Willis G. Sears. 


“Sec. 5, Rule 1. Rules of Court. District 


Court, Douglas County. 


court already hearing all these cases to 
segregate and consolidate them upon one 
docket, securing that unity of administration 
which is so essential and yet apparently so 
impossible in any other way. Thus we have 
established our Court of Domestic Relations, 
and looking back over an experience of five 
years with it, the only thing that seems 
miraculous now is that it had not been done 
before. 

This court was not created by new legis- 
lation, its jurisdiction was already estab- 
lished by the law of the state. No litigation 
followed to test its jurisdiction or the 
validity of its proceedings. Extensive liti- 
gation almost always follows the establish- 
ment of a new tribunal and interferes with 
or nullifies its work for some time. This 
court had no conflict of jurisdiction, since it 
is the only court hearing matters pertaining 
to domestic relations. This method of 
establishing a court of domestic relations is 
not new, has been used elsewhere and is 
mentioned here to illustrate the fact that it 
is not always necessary to tear down the 
old court and establish a new one, but that 
the old one may be adapted to new condi- 
tions. Our present system of jurisprudence, 
with all its faults, is the greatest system of 
applied logic the world has ever seen and 
ought not to be discarded lightly until some 
other system is proved better. 
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The problems presenting themselves to a 
court handling family matters are social 
problems more than legal. The disposition 
of one case involved in the family relation- 
ship must always be disposed of with a 
proper regard for the other relationships 
involved. For example, a non-support case 
may be so handled as to improve family 
relationships, or its disposition may entirely 
destroy those relationships. In dealing with 
these cases the court deals with the effect 
and not the cause, and in the usual method 
of court procedure the court is usually bliss- 
fully ignorant of the trouble. It is a social 
problem, to adjust the relationship of the 
members of that family, rather than one of 
a criminal prosecution. A conference with 
an experienced and trained worker by hus- 
band and wife accomplishes much more than 
the arrest of the husband. If this fails, 
then the probation laws give the family 
another chance for adjustment under the 
supervision of the probation officer! If 
family case work fails, and it develops that 
the husband deliberately refuses to support 
his family, he can still be punished under 
the criminal laws. If this were done in the 
first place, it would be impossible for him 
to support his family in jail, it would em- 
bitter him to such an extent as to cause him 
to be unwilling to attempt to help, and 
might eventually lead to divorce, thereby 
entirely destroying the family relations. 
But the case work method is only possible 
for a court supplied with a probation staff, 
which can do this work. 

Again, let us take the problem of the 
young child in court. In the majority of 
cases he is there because of the neglect, 
the stupidity, or the perverseness of the par- 
ents. In such cases, we have much to say 
relative to placing the child on probation. 
We sentimentally talk in a big-hearted. way 
about giving the child another chance, when 
after all, does not every judge feel that it’s 
a case of giving that family another chance 
to adjust itself? Does not every probation 
officer know (if they do not, they ought to 
know) that what they are really doing is 
family case work? 

Let us now consider the family court and 
mothers’ pension support for dependent 


*Sec. 9587, Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 
1922. 


children. By means of the assistance given 
mothers from the public funds, dependent 
children are kept in their own homes and 
their natural family relationship is main- 
tained. This appeals to me as the greatest 
constructive work being done by the state 
at present, but it does present its problems 
and difficulties of administration. It must 
not pauperize the children; the money must 
be spent for the benefit of the children; the 
home must be morally good, the children 
must be properly clothed and they must at- 
tend school. All these things and more 
must be attended to or the children might 
better have been placed in an institution, 
the very thing the mothers’ pension seeks 
to prevent. This again calls for family case 
work. 

Lastly, we come to a discussion of the 
place of divorce cases in the court handling 
family matters; and we come with some 
hesitation because we realize that there is a 
wide difference of opinion upon this sub- 
ject. Many suggest that the family court 
ought not to be burdened with hearing the 
sordid details of divorce cases. But we 
find that in about 40 per cent of the cases 
the custody of minor children is involved. 
Then, these same people reply, if the family 
court must take charge of these cases be- 
cause of the children’s interest, then the 
other cases should be tried in another court. 
This seems to lead us away from the pri- 
mary cause of divorce. We find that the 
statutes of the various states list from one 
to numerous so-called grounds for divorce. 
Long since, we were disillusioned of the 
belief that the court gets at the real primary 
cause of the marital trouble in a public 
hearing in a crowded court room. The fact 
is that the court hears only so much relating 
to the family as the parties want him to 
hear. But when they are subjected to an 
independent investigation and the investi- 
gator talks privately with both parties, then 
and only then do we find the real under- 
lying cause of divorce. It is then, also, that 
we discover that the statutory grounds for 
divorce are only the vehicle in which they 
ride through the underbrush of a legal wil- 
derness. 

There is the legal approach to this prob- 
lem and there is also the social approach. 
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Our state has provided by statute’ since 
1921, that in “suits to annul or affirm a 
marriage, or for a divorce, it shall be the 
duty of the court to make independent in- 
vestigation of the merits of all default cases 
where minor children are involved, through 
a probation officer or other agency.” In our 
courts this has given the probation officer an 
opportunity to appeal to the parties involved 
to become reconciled. Here is a wonderful 
opportunity for family case work, although 
it comes at a late stage, but many homes 
have been rehabilitated because some dis- 
interested probation officer was willing to 
make an attempt to compromise differences 
and is able to work intelligently because he 
has discovered the real difficulty. This 
method has uncovered all manner of at- 
tempt to perpetrate a fraud on the court and 
has diminished the number of decrees 
fraudulently granted. 

The records of our court have many such 
cases. In one where the plaintiff testified in 
court that it was her first marriage, it de- 
veloped upon investigation that this was in 
fact her sixth trip to the divorce court, and 
three separate times her cause was founded 
on the fact that her husband (pro tem) had 
been sentenced to the state penitentiary for 
a felony. The investigator also discovered 
another candidate in waiting and many other 
interesting things. 

Another, the probation officer discovered, 
had present in court, as corroborating wit- 
ness required by law,? the man who had 
stepped into the home and caused the hus- 
band to leave because of her unfaithfulness, 
and who had in fact and in truth replaced 
the husband. 

Are we to set one standard for family 
relations where there are children and an- 
other for those where there are none? One 
case tried in a social court and another tried 
without any regard to the social problems 
involved ? 

The reports of our courts of last resort 


wn” 1522, Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 


* Sec. 1550, Revised Statutes, 1922. 


are filled with cases involving the question 
of jurisdiction over children’s cases between 
the juvenile court and the divorce court. 
This would not be the case if the problem 
were not common to both classes of cases. 
Many states even have divided jurisdiction 
over divorce cases. In some communities 
there are as many as three separate courts 
—I do not mean three different judges— 
hearing divorce cases. In my opinion, this 
does not make possible an efficient adminis- 
tration of the work. 

This is true also of the other cases, gen- 
erally mentioned as belonging to a family 
court. [Eventually the family problem will 
probably come before the family court in 
some form anyway and might much better 
be handled there in the first place. 

This is not intended as a comprehensive 
discussion of the methods of a unified fam- 
ily court, except to demonstrate the similar- 
ity and the relationship to each other of 
these problems. These problems are chiefly 
the result of the maladjustment of the fam- 
ily relationship, and they can be most 
efficiently handled by a unified court with an 
adequate and efficient probation staff, work- 
ing in close co-operation with all the agen- 
cies of a community doing family case work. 
It is not its purpose to supervise the family 
life of the community, but to offer helpful 
service where it is required. It will not 
eradicate the problems, because we will 
always have them; but when they find their 
way into court let us meet them with a social 
vision that dictates a common sense and in- 
telligent judgment that can only come from 
an understanding of the underlying causes 
of these social disturbances which destroy 
family life. : 

And, finally, my purpose has been to bring 
to you the idea that the personnel of the 
court is more important than the technical 
legal machinery, and that it is possible to 
adapt existing courts to social problems and 
to harmonize the social and the legal ap- 
proach. All this can be done with a proper 
regard to the rights of the individual in- 
volved and without in the least doing vio- 
lence to any constitutional rights. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF A FAMILY’S RELIGIOUS 
LIFE AS SOCIAL DATA’ 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 


President, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


trayal of negro life in a dilapidated 

quarter of an old southern city, there is 
an incident which shows how knowledge of 
the religious experience of a particular 
woman could be counted on as a clue to her 
conduct. Crown, the killer, who had been 
hiding in the swamps after murdering a 
fellow negro, Serena’s husband, in a brawl, 
comes stealthily back to the quarter. When 
the sombre Maria, the guardian of the 
quarter’s peace, threatens him with betrayal 
to the authorities, his rejoinder is: 

“I know dese hyuh niggers . . . Dey 
is a decent lot. Dey wouldn't gib no nigger 
away tuh de wiite folks.” 

“* Dat de Gawd’ trut’,” is Maria’s answer. 
“Only dey is odder way ob settlin’ up er 
debt.” 

“Serena?” he retorts, “ Dot sister gots 
de fear ob Gawd in her heart. I ain’t ’fraid 
none ob she.” 

Crown knew she had been converted. He 
understood his people. He did not have to 
hear Serena say, “ Dat nigger bes’ t’ank he 
Gawd dat I gots my Jedus now fuh hol’ 
back my han’,” to be confident that he was 
safe in her vicinity. 

But in most instances the case worker is 
not prepared readily to get insight into a 
family’s religious life so that social data 
may thereby become available for treatment : 
(1) because the case worker ordinarily deals 
with people whose racial and religious ante- 
cedents are other than her own; (2) be- 
cause she herself is reticent and hesitates to 
try to disclose religious inclinations or mo- 
tives; and (3) because no technique of ap- 
proach has been developed for use in re- 
vealing the sources of conduct which spring 
from a client’s past or present religious 
experience. 

We may agree, I take it, that the purpose 
of including a family’s religious background 
in a social record is broader than that of 
furnishing clues as to previous manner of 


I Porgy, Du Bose Heyward’s vivid por- 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Family, May 28, 1926. 


living or providing additional forms of re- 
lief. May we not also agree that to perceive 
what influence religion has had on a family’s 
life, and consciously to adapt our findings 
to treatment are processes essential to a full 
development of personality? Essential, I 
should assert by the way, to a reciprocal 
development of client and case worker, to 
that mutual creative reaction which makes a 
mature social case worker thank God that 
she herself has been enabled to see more 
clearly what lies at the heart of life’s 
mystery because she has had the privilege 
of taking dynamic part in helping people 
who are bearing trouble. 

As the chairman, some years ago, of a 
case conference of men, most of whom were 
active members of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and came of the same racial and 
religious background as the clients whose 
problems we discussed in fortnightly ses- 
sions, I learned the value of reliance on the 
men’s interpretation of a client’s behavior 
and on their co-operative effort to influence 
his future conduct through drawing him 
back into relation with his church. 

The Church Mission of Help, a society 
of the Episcopal Church, for wayward 
young people irrespective of their religious 
affiliations, whose work is based on a belief 
in the significance of the spiritual approach 
in social case work, is finding that its service 
is most fruitful when a girl under care has 
the background of connection with the 
Episcopal Church itself. The reason is that 
the visitor and the girl have at the start a 
foundation on which to begin to build an 
understanding. 

A young show girl came into the office of a 
Church Mission of Help in a large city. In 
spite of her audacious attire (a black, spangled 
hat, loose black and white coat, and _ high- 
heeled, black satin pumps) it was apparent that 
she was shortly to be confined. She picked up 
a church paper, the monthly publication of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, while she waited to be 
interviewed. “See,” she said, when the visitor 
met her, “this is the first thing that has made 
me feel at home for some time.” It was learned 


that she had been baptized and confirmed in an 
Episcopal Church in another city; that her 
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mother, a widow, was, as the family’s rector 
wrote later, “a very respectable woman,” and 
her brother a member of the parish choir. She 
had come some time before to the large city 
for work and adventure, had found a job in a 
show and as a result of an infatuation with a 
member of the company had become pregnant. 
As the time for her confinement drew near, she 
found herself without resources. The day fol- 
lowing the initial visit, when she was again in 
the office, she heard the bells for vespers ring 
in an adjoining church. “Is that our Church?” 
she said. Voluntarily she went into the church 
with the visitor, fgJlowed the service with ap- 
preciation, and spoke of her wish—if she were 
permitted—to make her communion. The 
natural next step was to introduce her to the 
rector, a clergyman active in the work of the 
society. The relationship then begun deepened 
during the two weeks before the baby’s birth 
and in the eight weeks that followed. It led to 
the baby’s baptism, to the girl’s communions 
renewed, and to her being the one to acquaint 
her family with her situation, and to return with 
her baby to take up her life again in her mother’s 
home. Before she told her family about her 
baby she had secured work by which she could 
be self-supporting. A deeper need than for 
financial security led her home. 


The religious background voluntarily re- 
vealed gave in this case the clue for a start 
in treatment. The assumption does not fol- 
low that in another society, under a visitor 
of a religious or ethical persuasion other 
than the girl’s own, a like result would not 
have been attained. But the fact is that the 
atmosphere in which she found herself in- 
duced an immediate disclosure of religious 
antecedents and inclinations. Henry James, 
in the preface of Princess Casamassima, 
says, “ Without intensity where is vivid- 
ness, and without vividness where is pre- 
sentability ?’’ The clergyman and the visitor 
were from the standpoint of presentability 
at a distinct advantage in their treatment of 
their young client, because the intensity of 
her need was matched by their own intense 
and vivid sense of the way in which she 
might surely find strength to meet the claims 
of social readjustment. 


In a recent case conference on the future 
of another unmarried mother and child, de- 
cision as to whether the weight of influence 
should fall on marriage between the Jewish 
father of the baby and the mother of Pres- 
byterian stock was deferred until a Jewish 
rabbi, whose helpfulness had been proved 
in another case, could come into personal 
contact with the young man and his ortho- 
dox mother and could subsequently advise 


as to the probability of a stable union. 
Through invoking the service of the clergy- 
man and rabbi in these two instances there 
was brought into the sphere of treatment a 
method belonging to another field. You may 
recall the quotation from an address of 
Professor Maclver’s used in the October 
(1925) issue of THe Famity: “To get 
the facts is only the beginning . . . The 
real and arduous task is to interpret these 
things and the point is that this interpreta- 
tion requires a method of its own. We 
cannot use the methods of other sciences 
belonging to other fields. It would be 
incongruous.” 

A student in the New York School of 
Social Work has given me a brief summary 
of a case record used in class which was 
selected because of the many contacts made 
between visitor and church. 


An American family—a tubercular man, his 
wife, three small children, and a niece—was re- 
ferred by a church to a family society. Close 
and helpful co-operation is depicted. Responsi- 
bility is shared for effective treatment during 
the periods of the man’s illness and death and 
the widow’s subsequent adjustment. The latter 
“was peculiarly difficult,” the student writes, 
for “the family had high standards of living 
and the widow had been used to referring de- 
cisions to her husband.” Income was supple- 
mented, health was supervised, the widow was 
encouraged to become more self-reliant, the 
niece was given vocational guidance; but, the 
student adds: “ This case is a good illustration 
of co-operation between the society and the 
church, also the influence of the church is men- 
tioned as being very strong, but is not in any 
way brought out except that the church did 
certain things for the niece. She was in the 
Sunday School class, helped with the com- 
munion class, and the parish worker talked over 
reading with her each Saturday morning and 
tried to find recreational opportunities for her. 
The parish worker was also interested in find- 
ing a higher paid position for the widow. . . . 
In short, while this record illustrates good co- 
operation between the church and the social 
agency, it does not bring out in any tangible 
way how the wife’s spiritual needs, for instance 
at the time of her husband’s death, were met.” 


This summary might be taken to typify 
many of the histories of helpful co-opera- 
tion between a family society and the 
church whereby thorough-going use has 
been made of a wide variety of services. 
What is missed in a reading of the records 
is a revelation of the church at work as a 
spiritual force. They do not show what 
the church meant to the inner life of the 
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quarter of an old southern city, there is 
an incident which shows how knowledge of 
the religious experience of a particular 
woman could be counted on as a clue to her 
conduct. Crown, the killer, who had been 
hiding in the swamps after murdering a 
fellow negro, Serena’s husband, in a brawl, 
comes stealthily back to the quarter. When 
the sombre Maria, the guardian of the 
quarter’s peace, threatens him with betrayal 
to the authorities, his rejoinder is: 

“| know dese hyuh niggers . . . Dey 
is a decent lot. Dey wouldn't gib no nigger 
away tuh de wiite folks.” 

“Dat de Gawd’ trut’,” is Maria’s answer. 
“Only dey is odder way ob settlin’ up er 
debt.” 

“Serena?” he retorts, “ Dot sister gots 
de fear ob Gawd in her heart. I ain’t ’fraid 
none ob she.” 

Crown knew she had been converted. He 
understood his people. He did not have to 
hear Serena say, “ Dat nigger bes’ t’ank he 
Gawd dat I gots my Jedus now fuh hol’ 
back my han’,” to be confident that he was 
safe in her vicinity. 

But in most instances the case worker is 
not prepared readily to get insight into a 
family’s religious life so that social data 
may thereby become available for treatment : 
(1) because the case worker ordinarily deals 
with people whose racial and religious ante- 
cedents are other than her own; (2) be- 
cause she herself is reticent and hesitates to 
try to disclose religious inclinations or mo- 
tives; and (3) because no technique of ap- 
proach has been developed for use in re- 
vealing the sources of conduct which spring 
from a client’s past or present religious 
experience. 

We may agree, I take it, that the purpose 
of including a family’s religious background 
in a social record is broader than that of 
furnishing clues as to previous manner of 
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living or providing additional forms of re- 
lief. May we not also agree that to perceive 
what influence religion has had on a family’s 
life, and consciously to adapt our findings 
to treatment are processes essential to a full 
development of personality? Essential, I 
should assert by the way, to a reciprocal 
development of client and case worker, to 
that mutual creative reaction which makes a 
mature social case worker thank God that 
she herself has been enabled to see more 
clearly what lies at the heart of life’s 
mystery because she has had the privilege 
of taking dynamic part in helping people 
who are bearing trouble. 

As the chairman, some years ago, of a 
case conference of men, most of whom were 
active members of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and came of the same racial and 
religious background as the clients whose 
problems we discussed in fortnightly ses- 
sions, I learned the value of reliance on the 
men’s interpretation of a client’s behavior 
and on their co-operative effort to influence 
his future conduct through drawing him 
back into relation with his church. 

The Church Mission of Help, a society 
of the Episcopal Church, for wayward 
young people irrespective of their religious 
affiliations, whose work is based on a belief 
in the significance of the spiritual approach 
in social case work, is finding that its service 
is most fruitful when a girl under care has 
the background of connection with the 
Episcopal Church itself. The reason is that 
the visitor and the girl have at the start a 
foundation on which to begin to build an 
understanding. 

A young show girl came into the office of a 
Church Mission of Help in a large city. In 
spite of her audacious attire (a black, spangled 
hat, loose black and white coat, and high- 
heeled, black satin pumps) it was apparent that 
she was shortly to be confined. She picked up 
a church paper, the monthly publication of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, while she waited to be 
interviewed. “See,” she said, when the visitor 
met her, “this is the first thing that has made 
me feel at home for some time.” It was learned 


that she had been baptized and confirmed in an 
Episcopal Church in another city; that her 
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mother, a widow, was, as the family’s rector 
wrote later, “a very respectable woman,” and 
her brother a member of the parish choir. She 
had come some time before to the large city 
for work and adventure, had found a job in a 
show and as a result of an infatuation with a 
member of the company had become pregnant. 
As the time for her confinement drew near, she 
found herself without resources. The day fol- 
lowing the initial visit, when she was again in 
the office, she heard the bells for vespers ring 
in an adjoining church. “Is that our Church?” 
she said. Voluntarily she went into the church 
with the visitor, fgJlowed the service with ap- 
preciation, and spoke of her wish—if she were 
permitted—to make her communion. The 
natural next step was to introduce her to the 
rector, a clergyman active in the work of the 
society. The relationship then begun deepened 
during the two weeks before the baby’s birth 
and in the eight weeks that followed. It led to 
the baby’s baptism, to the girl’s communions 
renewed, and to her being the one to acquaint 
her family with her situation, and to return with 
her baby to take up her life again in her mother’s 
home. Before she told her family about her 
baby she had secured work by which she could 
be self-supporting. A deeper need than for 
financial security led her home. 


The religious background voluntarily re- 
vealed gave in this case the clue for a start 
in treatment. The assumption does not fol- 
low that in another society, under a visitor 
of a religious or ethical persuasion other 
than the girl’s own, a like result would not 
have been attained. But the fact is that the 
atmosphere in which she found herself in- 
duced an immediate disclosure of religious 
antecedents and inclinations. Henry James, 
in the preface of Princess Casamassima, 
says, “ Without intensity where is vivid- 
ness, and without vividness where is pre- 
sentability ?”’ The clergyman and the visitor 
were from the standpoint of presentability 
at a distinct advantage in their treatment of 
their young client, because the intensity of 
her need was matched by their own intense 
and vivid sense of the way in which she 
might surely find strength to meet the claims 
of social readjustment. 


In a recent case conference on the future 
of another unmarried mother and child, de- 
cision as to whether the weight of influence 
should fall on marriage between the Jewish 
father of the baby and the mother of Pres- 
byterian stock was deferred until a Jewish 
rabbi, whose helpfulness had been proved 
in another case, could come into personal 
contact with the young man and his ortho- 
dox mother and could subsequently advise 


as to the probability of a stable union. 
Through invoking the service of the clergy- 
man and rabbi in these two instances there 
was brought into the sphere of treatment a 
method belonging to another field. You may 
recall the quotation from an address of 
Professor Maclver’s used in the October 
(1925) issue of THe Famity: “To get 
the facts is only the beginning . . . The 
real and arduous task is to interpret these 
things and the point is that this interpreta- 
tion requires a method of its own. We 
cannot use the methods of other sciences 
belonging to other fields. It would be 
incongruous.” 

A student in the New York School of 
Social Work has given me a brief summary 
of a case record used in class which was 
selected because of the many contacts made 
between visitor and church. 


An American family—a tubercular man, his 
wife, three small children, and a niece—was re- 
ferred by a church to a family society. Close 
and helpful co-operation is depicted. Responsi- 
bility is shared for effective treatment during 
the periods of the man’s illness and death and 
the widow’s subsequent adjustment. The latter 
“was peculiarly difficult,” the student writes, 
for “the family had high standards of living 
and the widow had been used to referring de- 
cisions to her husband.” Income was supple- 
mented, health was supervised, the widow was 
encouraged to become more self-reliant, the 
niece was given vocational guidance; but, the 
student adds: “This case is a good illustration 
of co-operation between the society and the 
church, also the influence of the church is men- 
tioned as being very strong, but is not in any 
way brought out except that the church did 
certain things for the niece. She was in the 
Sunday School class, helped with the com- 
munion class, and the parish worker talked over 
reading with her each Saturday morning and 
tried to find recreational opportunities for her. 
The parish worker was also interested in find- 
ing a higher paid position for the widow. . . . 
In short, while this record illustrates good co- 
operation between the church and the social 
agency, it does not bring out in any tangible 
way how the wife’s spiritual needs, for instance 
at the time of her husband's death, were met.” 


This summary might be taken to typify 
many of the histories of helpful co-opera- 
tion between a family society and the 
church whereby thorough-going use has 
been made of a wide variety of services. 
What is missed in a reading of the records 
is a revelation of the church at work as a 
spiritual force. They do not show what 
the church meant to the inner life of the 
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people portrayed, how far it was or had 
been a source of spiritual strength, nor how 
it had determined a given family’s reaction 
to the circumstances of its life. 

The Committee on Relations With Case 
Work Organizations Operating Under Re- 
ligious Auspices' has in a recent report 
enumerated some of the reasons for failure 
on the part of the social worker to draw 
from the church data comparable in value 
to that given by members of professions 
such as the medical, the legal, the psychiatric. 
Through realizing what are the grounds of 
our past failures to use the church effec- 
tively in the diagnosis and treatment of 
clients, through being freed trom _pre- 
occupation with our clients primarily as 
economic beings, or as health seekers, or as 
psychic phenomena, through persistent en- 
deavor to weigh their total worth as human 
beings compact of forces physical and 
mental, psychical and spiritual, we should 
enter on a new stage of development in 
social case work. We should be in the mood 
to make creative use of the church. We 
should inevitably see our own efforts en- 
hanced, accelerated, and as a result the 
personality of our clients would then more 
surely develop in harmony with the hidden 
sources of buoyant life. There must be, 
however, to assure such result as well con- 
sidered a rapprochement between the social 
worker and the clergyman as there has been 
between the social worker and the practi- 
tioners of other professions. Such rap- 
prochement has been in each instance the 
forerunner of notable advance in social case 
work itself. It has brought breadth and 
depth to content. 

In the report of the Committee on Rela- 
tions With Case Work Organizations Oper- 
ating Under Religious Auspices, the state- 
ment is made that “the leadership giving 
character and direction to the social work 
endeavor of the church naturally is found 
in the clergy.’ It is important therefore, 
the report concludes, to know what social 
information is given in theological schools. 
The introduction of training in social work 
as an addition to what is offered through 
courses on pastoral theology is urged not in 


*Committee of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. 
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order (as the report asserts) that the theo- 
logical student should—or could through 
such an opportunity given in the seminary— 
become a social worker, but that he may 
be prepared to be a better pastor. 

I recall how twenty years ago the medical 
students of the Johns Hopkins University 
became in their third and fourth years mem- 
bers of a C. O. S. case conference and did 
field work under the joint direction of a 
member of the medical faculty and the 
district secretary. That experiment as well 
as cognate experiments made elsewhere have 
so proved the worth of training relations 
established between social worker and doc- 
tor that it seems trite to make mention of it 
here. 

One could trace over a period of vears 
the case work efforts made within the 
charity organization movement to reach the 
theological seminaries and groups of clergy. 
Such efforts have, however, been sporadic. 
They have not until the present time had a 
momentum which may presage a new era 
reached in the orderly progression of social 
case work. An instance of the value to case 
work itself of contact achieved between 
district and seminary is furnished by the 
secretary of a district of a family society to 
which several students of a_ theological 
seminary have been assigned for training 
by their professor of pastoral theology. The 
evidence is embodied in the history of a 
family under care since November, 1924, 
but only recently assigned to one of the 
students. 


The parish visitor of a denominational church 
referred the Byrnes, a family of seven. At its 
head, Mrs. Byrne, with hair almost white 
(though she is less than forty), clear skin, rosy 
cheeks, bright blue eyes looking through spec- 
tacles, soft voice—a Barrie-like type of home- 
making Scotch woman. She had three stalwart 
boys by a former marriage to a skilled Scotch 
artisan, who left, killed in the great war, an 
honorable civic and war record. Her second 
husband, an American two years her junior, had 
enlisted in Canada in the early part of the war, 
and suffered nerve-racking experiences, begin- 
ning with shipwreck in an early phase of his 
service and ending with shell shock. They met 
in Scotland and were married two years after 
her widowhood. Their two: boys are aged six 
and four. The elder has the mentality of an 
infant. 

The record from the start is a noteworthy 
example of skilful diagnosis and resourceful 
treatment. The characteristics are noted and 
plans made to meet the physical and mental, 
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the recreational and vocational needs of each 
member of the family. The strain existing be- 
tween Mr. Byrne and his stepsons, his inclina- 
tion to drink in times of stress, his evident feel- 
ing of inferiority, the poor influence exerted over 
him by his own relatives who are of meaner 
stock than that from which Mrs. Byrne comes, 
the fact that they, though Mr. Byrne’s member- 
ship has lapsed, are Roman Catholics—each of 
these factors is given due weight. Frequent 
conferences are held with the church visitor 
and note taken of the minister’s periodic visits 
in times of sickness. 


The secretary states, however, that it was 
not until the theological student recently be- 
gan his visits that the family’s deeper wants 
were revealed. I wish I could transmit the 
impression I got from.the record and from 
the secretary’s comments of the plumbing of 
those depths. 


Mrs. Byrne had been persuaded to go to a 
hospital for examination and had after a short 
stay returned home with the diagnosis of can- 
cer and the expectation of no more than a year 
to live. In her brief absence, Mr. Byrne, ter- 
rified by what she would have to endure and 
overwhelmed by his sense of incompetence, had 
begun to drink hard. The sons were angry with 
him and terribly discouraged. The _ helpless 
child was more than ever a care. Defeated, as 
he himself seemed to be, Mr. Byrne turned to 
the student in behalf of his wife, asking if there 
were not some one who could talk to her about 
God. He explained that her mother had taught 
her to hide her troubles from the world. She 
had been reticent with the church visitor and 
the minister when they made their frequent 
calls. Her neighbors knew what she had had to 
endure but she made no admission to them. 
With these clues the student went to see her 
again. He came to realize how homesick she 
was for her own people, how she yearned to get 
back to her native heath. He saw her planning 
to keep her husband away from a sister who 
tempted him to drink, and studying to make a 
move which would bring him into a different 
setting and enable him to use to advantage his 
knack as a handy man about the house. One 
day, the student says, she asked him, “ Why 
does all this sickness come to us? I’ve prayed 
and prayed.” It was from a motherly neighbor, 
he adds, “that I heard later the words which I 
should have said myself and I think they helped 
me who had made stumbling efforts quite as 
much as they helped Mrs. Byrne.” Realizing 
his own inadequacy in the face of Mrs. Byrne’s 
spiritual need, he drew into the circle a clergy- 
man who had been trained to appreciate the 
case work method, and who had a wider re- 
ligious experience than his own. They together 
strengthened the faith of each member of the 
family, using prayer as a vital force. They 
made special effort to develop in the boys at this 
crucial period in their lives their innate dis- 
position to be of service, drawing them out of 
their preoccupation with the problems of the 
home, through an opportunity, offered in a 
neighborhood club, for them to befriend young 
sailors on shore leave. 


“The things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God” became a portion of the day’s experience 
in the home over which death brooded, but not, 
we can believe, as a conqueror. Revivifying life 
flowed through the family’s veins. The force 
of the affection of the members one for another, 
fed by the undying, the revived, sacrificial en- 
ergy of the woman as wife and mother, kept 
the family in touch with reality, drew them into 
the current of infinite possibilities of growth. 
There was no proselytizing on the part of 
secretary or student or clergyman. Inherited 
and assumed church affiliations were held in 
reverence. There was no interference with the 
pastoral visits of the minister of the church to 
which Mrs. Byrne and her sons belonged. But 
there was a trilogy working together, a family 
in spiritual need, a district secretary alert to 
find a new medium for relieving acute distress, 
a volunteer in position to point the way.” 


I should be false to my experience if I 
left the impression that the mature and apt 
practitioners in our case work ranks have 
minimized the importance of spiritual fac- 
tors or have lacked ability or have failed to 
make direct, religious contacts with clients. 
I refer you for instances to the chapter on 
Dynamics in The Art of Helping People 
Out of Trouble.’ But there is justification, 
I am confident, for the recent comment of 
another theological student: ‘ Social work- 
ers have been inclined to regard religion as 
an interesting frill on the edge of life, which 
can be isolated and left alone without serious 
loss, . . . to regard the clergyman in his 
major capacity as negligible and of concern 
only in his minor capacity as a_ social 
worker.” 

In view of our having been living in a 
period when there has been reticence in 
discussing the ways of God with men, lack 
of reliance on religious training and disci- 
pline, a tendency to turn exclusively to 
science for leads, the time in my judgment 
has come (I repeat for the purpose of 
emphasis) when the student in religion 
should be asked to show social case workers 
how to draw on religion as a source, in some 
way comparable with what practitioners in 
other professions have disclosed. The 
corollary is that the church, as an institu- 
tion rooted in social life, needs for its own 
sake to become acquainted with case work 
method and findings, and to make an un- 
prejudiced evaluation of what these have to 
contribute to the pastor. 

These statements I would underpin with 


*De Schweinitz. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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another of basic importance to social case 
work. The making of spiritual contacts, 
the achieving of spiritual adjustments can- 
not be delegated as a task for some other 
group to perform. No worker true to the 
profession would admit such, none would 
fail to realize that to take such a position— 
that of transference of responsibility for 
helping to effect spiritual growth—would 
presage the decline and fall of case work 
as a distinctive profession. Every case 
worker worthy of her salt is striving to gain 
mastery of objective factors in order that 
the spiritual energy of the inner man may 
be released, that personality may have sus- 
tenance on which to feed. No case worker 
loyal to the possibilities of the profession 
has failed to ask herself the question, after 
a client’s physical sufferings have been re- 
lieved and the sufferer stands, as Josiah 
Royce’ put it, “once more merely on the 
threshold of life, what can you do to give 
him life itself?” 

Many case workers, whose efforts to de- 
velop the personality of others have been 
sustained and thoughtfully considered, have 
learned to understand that because “ per- 
sonality is the capacity for fellowship ” * 
the scope of personality includes relation- 
ship not alone with one’s fellows but with 
God Himself; that the good to attain for 
one’s client, for oneself, is an inclusive fel- 
lowship whose dimensions are boundless, 
whose duration is timeless. 

We know that we ourselves must ascer- 
tain what makes for spiritual value, that 
we ourselves must find the answer to the 
question, What is life? That we must come 
into fellowship with God. In so endeavor- 
ing we of necessity must turn to religion; 
we can and should draw on the church as 
an organic body with a rooted experience of 
human nature; we should come to rely on 
the data it may furnish as we have effec- 
tively relied on the data provided by other 
professional bodies. 

May we not from religion and science 
acquire the quality of steadfast waiting upon 
results which characterizes the fine expo- 
nents of each, and become the truer artists 


* The Philosophy of Loyalty, p. 153. 
* Christ the Truth: Rt. Rev. William Temple, 
Bishop of Manchester, p. 64. 
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as with patience and hope we do wait on 
that we see not? 


Discussion by Lucille K. Corbett 


N reading Mrs. Glenn's paper, | have been 
| reminded of the close analogy existing be- 

tween our use of the term “ background” 
and that of the field from which the word is 
borrowed. 

The background of a portrait seems a rela- 
tively unimportant thing. Aside from a certain 
pleasurable consciousness of light and color we 
are never more than vaguely aware of it. But 
we need only try to visualize the portrait with 
the background blotted out to appreciate the 
integral part the latter plays in the picture’s 
harmonious wholeness. Sunlight through an 
open window, crimson hangings, the fold of a 
cloak, hands, hair, eyes—for these are _ back- 
grounds, too, in a certain sense—serve as a 
medium to express the idea in the mind of the 
artist. He has no desire merely to reproduce 
faithfully the accidents of dress or feature. 
What he is concerned with is to capture the 
essential quality, the characteristic factors of 
personality—the soul, if you will—of his subject 
and to interpret on canvas by means of line and 
color this moment of beauty and understanding. 
His use of background is a means to this end. 
The picture could not live without it. 

The case worker, I have been thinking, is an 
artist too, in her own way. She too must look 
beneath the surfaces of things, the accidents of 
birth and race and education, and see into the 
man himself. She must come to know his 
desires, impulses, disappointments, 
temptations, prejudices and anxieties. But it is 
only through a skilful process of unravelling the 
external wrappings of his life that the hidden 


ambitions, 


man is finally revealed. 

“T am a part of all that I have met!” sang 
the old Ulysses in perfect truth. And if for him 
experience was an arch through which gleamed 
the untravelled world whose margin faded for- 
ever as he moved, for the case worker the 
experience, the life history of her client must 
be the arch through which she must travel 
backward in search of knowledge and under- 
standing of him. The journey, she recognizes 
at the outset, can never be actually completed. 
But while with each step bewildering new vistas 
open up before her, each step likewise brings 
her a little farther along the way. 

There is this difference between the task of 
the painter and that of the case worker: The 
latter’s work is never finished. And by the very 
nature of things this must always be so. She 
does not deal with life at a particular moment, 
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as the artist does. Her concern is to under- 
stand and interpret it in a state of perpetual 
motion and activity. For her backgrounds, both 
her own and the client's, are continually chang- 
ing. Her canvas is so broad as to be almost 
boundless. The very scope of it, while it pre- 
sents unlimited possibilities, is not a little baf- 
fling. There is so much to know about the life 
of even one human being before she can hope 
to understand him, and the pressure of many 
things is so great that it is discouragingly im- 
possible, oftentimes, to cover the space assigned 
to her. There is little opportunity as yet in 
case work for the close, fine, meticulous work 
of the painter of miniatures. The best that most 
of us can do is to make hasty sketches, block 
in our backgrounds roughly, keep moving on 
with the unfolding panorama of life and hope 
for a time to come when we can go back and 
finish the picture. 

Mrs. Glenn has very properly pointed out to 
us a portion of background that has had, at best, 
altogether too scant attention from us. It is 
strange that case work should so tardily recog- 
nize the importance of understanding the back- 
grounds of a family’s religious life, for nothing 
clings so tenaciously or is more deeply rooted. 
It is true of all experience but particularly true 
of religious experience, because it goes so deep 
that it is never lost altogether. It may be over- 
laid for the time by other happenings, as a 
Rembrandt may be covered over by an inferior 
painting and come to light only when a skilled 
artist sees the signs of the genuine picture be- 
neath; it may have sunk beneath the surface 
of the individual’s everyday existence, may be 
unrecognizably changed in form perhaps, but 
it still lives on, an inextricable part of him, a 
force that must forever be reckoned with. 


An approach to an understanding of the 
difficulty between John and Ellen Davis was 
simplified at the outset because the worker 
recognized the necessity of obtaining a picture 
of the differing religious backgrounds of the 
two young people. 


Ellen was impulsive, warm-hearted, quick 
tempered, Irish and a Catholic. She was a city 
bred child who had grown up in the wholesome 
give and take of a large family and had been 
sent to a convent school until she was seventeen. 
Until she met John her life had been directed 
by three major interests, home, school, and 
church. Her church afforded Ellen a joyous 
self-expression that amounted almost to a 
passion with her. 

John was taken into the home of a maiden 
aunt after the death of his parents when he was 
six years old. His aunt lived in a small country 
town, in a spotlessly clean and precise little 
house and did her duty by John, as she did 
everything, thoroughly and without flinching. 


One of her duties, as she saw it, was the boy’s 
religious training, so John, not unwillingly, ac- 
companied her to service every time the bell in 
the little wooden church rang out a summons. 
Religion, to John’s aunt, was a serious busi- 
ness, and for the boy, too, it came to be a solemn 
affair, somewhat tinctured by the atmosphere of 
good clothes, stiff collars and unwonted shoes 
and stockings. His church going habits and 
the stern exercise of his religious duties lin- 
gered with him through his school-days and 
after he came to the city. 

Then he met Ellen. The courtship was a 
brief one—too brief to be acceptable to the 
skeptical parish priest. But John studied El- 
len’s dog-eared Catechism with persistence and 
tried very hard to understand her rhapsodies, 
and in the end they were married. 

It was two years later that Ellen, sobbing 
hysterically, came into the office of the family 
society with a three months old baby in her 
arms. John had suddenly and quite unaccount- 
ably disappeared two weeks before, leaving a 
note to say that he would continue to care for 
the child but would never return. The girl was 
dazed and bewildered, totally at a loss to ac- 
count for the circumstance. They had always 
been very happy—they had never quarreled, she 
assured the worker over and over, never once 
in the two years that they had lived together. 

By dint of careful questioning the case worker 
learned that the young husband's affectionate 
attitude had been strangely altered of late. He 
had not been unkind, but silent, aloof, as though 
he were preoccupied. Ellen had thought it was 
business cares and had tried accordingly to be 
unusually considerate. Yes—she could remem- 
ber when he first began to act that way, because 
it was the time the baby was baptized. For 
some foolish reason or other John had kept 
wanting to put it off and when she insisted they 
had come dangerously near to a quarrel. He 
had given in, of course, and she had forgotten 
all about it, until just now. 

Understanding dawned in her eyes as she 
looked at the worker. Was it possible—but 
how could he refuse when he had promised be- 
fore they were married that if there were chil- 
dren they should be raised in her church? 
Here Ellen stiffened defensively. Well, if that 
was what troubled him he could just stay away. 
She didn’t want him to come back; and he 
needn't send any money; she'd take care of the 
baby herself. 

The worker found John, as she had expected, 
in the home of his aunt in a nearby village. 
Her letters inviting him to confer with her 
about the situation were courteously acknowl- 
edged. He regretted that it was impossible for 
him to comply with her request. He sent money 
regularly to Ellen which she promptly returned. 
It was not difficult for the worker to come to 
know Ellen well for t - girl was eager to be 
understood. Her family showered misdirected 
sympathy upon her and condemnation on John 
—both of which made her utterly miserable. 
Nevertheless she was planning to give up her 
home and move in with her parents when the 
worker decided it was time to make an advance 
on the recalcitrant John. 

Accordingly, and to his manifest surprise, she 
called upon him unannounced at his aunt's 
home. He was polite, reserved, utterly impas- 
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sive. He had nothing to say. He would pro- 
vide for the child’s care but he would not return. 

But the worker held on. She saw she had 
made some gain when his eyes kindled at the 
mention of Ellen's proposed return to her fam- 
ily. Yes—Ellen’s housekeeping was above re- 
proach. No—they had never disagreed. The 


baby? The answer came explosively—Why in 
Heaven's name had Ellen insisted on that 
christening? Then, a little shamefacedly—ot 


course he had agreed to it before they were 
married but he had always thought he would be 
able to win Ellen over when the time came. 

After that it was quite simple. He told the 
worker in a_ straightforward fashion of the 
struggle he had made the past two years to 
overcome old prejudices and misunderstandings. 
He had missed, too, his own religious activities 
which he had given up after he met Ellen. Not 
that she had asked him to, but because he hon- 
estly wanted to see things her way if he could. 
At first it had amused him to see her patent 
efforts to interest him in her church. But of 
late it had given him an uneasy feeling to know 
that he was the subject of her long devotions 
at night, of her pilgrimages every morning to 
early mass. He somehow didn’t like the idea 
of being prayed over as if he were a great 
sinner. All the little pious practices he had once 
thought so charming now frankly irritated him. 
Even her grace before meals seemed longer than 
necessary and it appeared a little ostentatious 
to him to ask a blessing on one’s hurried coffee 
and toast at breakfast. The last straw was the 
baby’s baptism. Why, the little fellow seemed 
less his own because of it! 

They discussed the matter at length and very 
earnestly and when the worker left she had his 
promise to return to the city and talk the whole 
thing over with Ellen’s pastor whom John knew 
and genuinely admired. Ellen must be made 
to accept his support and to keep up the home 
for the child’s sake, and in order to accomplish 
this he was willing to do anything within reason. 

Eventually, of course, after many conferences 
between the parish priest, the case worker and 
the young people, John went back home. 

It has taken much good-temper, patience, for- 
bearance, and real affection to settle their diffi- 
culties. One thing that has helped not a little 
is the new respect each has conceived for the 
religious life of the other as it was interpreted 
to them by the case worker. Occasionally John 
goes to church with Ellen; very often he at- 
tends service at his own church. As for Ellen, 
her religion is still the reality to her that it has 
always been, but if she prays for John’s con- 
version now, she does it privately when he is 
not about. And the remarkable thing is that 
they have lived through another baptism in the 
utmost serenity. 

The only noteworthy thing in this story— 
and it is something wholly absent from my tell- 
ing of it and only barely hinted at in the case 
record—is the painstaking effort the worker 
made to get a picture of the religious life of 
the two people not only of the present but as it 
stretched backward down the years. She wanted 
to know not only the Ellen of today, but the 
star eyed Ellen in misty white on her first com- 
munion day; the little girl of joyous May pro- 
cessions in the old cathedral; who loved the 
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flowers, the candles, the singing, all the rich, 
colorful ceremony of High Mass; the young girl 
of the convent school days who lingered after 
vespers in the dusk of the chapel because she 
was too utterly happy to tear herself away. 

The case worker wanted to know not only 
the stern, unrelenting John of later days but 
the grave, wide-eyed little boy who sat primly 
beside his aunt in the village church every 
Sunday, thrilling at the ringing challenge to 
righteousness laid down by the beloved old 
pastor; the school boy who had spent long 
hours during the winter evenings spelling out 
the story of Job to his aunt while she darned 
his socks and mended his clothes; the older lad 
in whose eyes tears welled for a moment that 
Sunday after he enlisted when the congregation 
sang with full hearts the stirring hymn “ The 
Son of God goes forth to war—who follows in 
His train?” 

All these things and many more the worker 
came to know about John and Ellen before she 
dared entrust herself with the delicate task of 
trying to help them understand each other. 
Without such knowledge any attempt to deal 
with the difficulty would have been useless if 
not actually harmful. 

I have been thinking that one reason for our 
failure in many cases to comprehend fully the 
religious life of our families may be due to the 
fact that we are apt to regard spiritual experi- 
ence as something unusual, cut off from the 
rest of life; kept in a special compartment, to 
be taken out and gazed at occasionally as one 
might a rare plant, locked away for safekeeping. 

Spiritual experience is a much more common 
and a very much hardier thing than we perhaps 
realize. Hidden away inside of every one of us 
is the universal impulse to God which, as some- 
one has said, is, after all, all that religion really 
is. It will stand the buffeting of everyday ex- 
istence if we give it a chance. 

“ Spiritual experience is life in its fullness or 
it is nothing at all." This experience is a part 
of us, it colors all our acts, all our thinking, it 
has made us in a certain real sense what we are. 
To seek this experience out, to find a way in 
which the universal impulse to God may ex- 
press itself is a task we can not turn aside from 
for any reason. It is the very stuff of case 
work. 


Discussion by Rose McHugh 
RS. Glenn has illuminated for us her 
M thesis that religious influence is dom- 


inant in the development of personality 
and that case workers must find ways of under- 


* Underhill : 
Today. 


Life of the Spirit and the Life of 
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standing religious attitudes and strengthening 
their force in the lives of those who iook to 
them for guidance. We need not discuss these 
statements further, but may profitably pass on 
to other questions which her paper raises and 
consider how case workers may use religion 
more effectively in their service. 

You will recall that Mrs. Glenn stated that 
the case worker is not equipped in most in- 
stances to gain insight easily into a family’s 
religious life. And this, in her opinion, is due 
(1) to the fact that ordinarily the case worker 
deals with people whose racial and religious 
antecedents are other than her own; (2) because 
she herself is reticent and hesitates to try to 
disclose religious motives, and (3) because she 
has no technique for use in revealing the sources 
of conduct which spring from the individual’s past 
or potential religious experience. 

Case workers in non-sectarian family agen- 
cies have, in the past, dealt largely with people 
whose social and religious antecedents were 
other than their own. When we use the term 
social case work, most of us think of a service 
to individuals which has developed independ- 
ently of any church connection. But the church, 
too, has carried on case work under its auspices 
in organizations of the laity, as well as of the 
religious. The tendency is to bring into closer 
relationship, as regards methods and standards 
of work, some of these case work organizations 
under religious auspices with those working 
outside the church. 

When client and worker begin at a point of 
social and religious unity their journey toward 
that rapprochement which is essential, they are 
undoubtedly nearer their goal than they could 
possibly be if these personal influences on their 
individual personalities were divergent. Pro- 
fessionally, however, we expect case workers to 
overcome this handicap of lack of emotional 
appeal and understanding, and to root out of 
their conscious processes all prejudice due to 
any factor limiting their sympathy and under- 
standing. It is unfortunate that we have given 
them so little stimulus or assistance to achieve 
this ideal. We need more instruction, not only 
on the social mission of the church and its his- 
tory through the ages as a social agency, but on 
its religious teachings which today determine 
for its members ideals of conduct. This is basic 
to any appreciation of religion as a factor in 
social work. 

Taking up the second limitation of case work- 
ers in this aspect of their service, their reticence 
and hesitancy to uncover religious motives, are 
not these due to ignorance of method? We 
ruled out of consideration at the beginning any 
skepticism as to the importance of a sympa- 
thetic understanding on the part of the case 


worker of the religious influence in the life of 
the client. If, however, it does exist in the 
minds of any considerable number of case work- 
ers, it would in some degree account for hesi- 
tancy and reluctance. It is impossible to know 
how prevalent such an attitude is, but there 
seems to be sufficient justification for proceed- 
ing on the assumption that, however much or 
little case workers may choose to discount re- 
ligion as a factor in their own lives, they do not 
project this attitude into the minds of clients. 
That is a minimum of professional ethics. We 
are ignorant, we are to some degree skeptical— 
but that is due largely to ignorance, and we are 
of the laity. These are factors which have re- 
tarded the development of a method of inquiry 
by social case workers into the influence of 
religion on personal attitudes and conduct. 

Such a method has been developed by the 
church. It seems desirable to study it if we 
are searching to make religious motives useful 
as social data. The way out of this wilderness 
in which case workers find themselves, unable 
to understand the personal religious lives of 
their clients, unable to discover springs of ac- 
tion, timid because they do not know this 
metier, hesitant because so often they have no 
common experience to share, and unappreciative 
of vicarious religious experience, must, in a large 
measure, be discovered by each individual for 
himself. He will not find the true way unless 
he is guided by a sure knowledge of religious 
principles and practices which affect the con- 
duct of all whom they influence, however tenu- 
ous in individual instances that influence may 
be. If he does not have a personal abiding 
conviction of divine grace as the source of all 
life, he can, in good faith, refer his client to his 
pastor or to someone associated with a church 
organization, but in so doing he renounces one 
of the most important functions of a case 
worker. He loses the opportunity to share with 
his client an intimate relationship. 

Shall we encourage the organization of case 
working agencies to deal only with clients of 
the same social and religious groups? Obvi- 
ously that is practical and desirable only to a 
very limited degree. It is a question too of 
organization and not necessarily of principle. 
Shall we accept a passive réle as the laity and 
leave to the professional members of the church 
the entire responsibility for strengthening and 
deepening religious experience in the lives of 
its children? There is nothing in the Gospels 
nor in the teachings of the church to justify 
such action. The Committee on Relations with 
Case Work Organizations Operating under Re- 
ligious Auspices advises that a liaison service, 
such as case workers have developed with the 
medical profession, be organized. 
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To create this more intimate understanding 
of each other on the part of workers in both 
groups, we believe it is essential for case work- 
ers generally to have more complete knowledge 
of the positive force of religion. The day’s work 
makes us unfortunately more familiar with souls 
in whom this influence is negative or very weak. 
We know little about how religion may deter- 
mine our attitudes toward common human ex- 
perience, such as pain or bereavement, as well 
as to moral conduct in specific crises, except for 
those in our own or closely related groups. It 
is true that certain ethical standards have been 
accepted by all Christians and before them by 
the Jews. But where important differences ex- 
ist, it is essential that we understand them. 
The question, for instance, of church relation- 
ship is differently regarded by Protestants and 
Catholics. For the latter, kinship with God is 
achieved when the soul voluntarily maintains 


his ties with his church, for it is through the 
sacraments administered by the church that 
divine grace is given the soul. 

This liaison service is, however, not sufficient 
The case worker must act. She must accept 
this responsibility of “helping souls to find 
themselves in God.” To quote further from 
Mr. Rhoades’s paper (THe Famiry, April, 1926), 
“ Merely urging a person to go to church is not 
enough. That is like passing the invalid along 
from specialist to specialist. The case worker, 
having come already into vital and confidential 
relations with the individual who needs help, 
and having brought out of the depths some 
recognition of the profounder need, can say 
words that it might not for long be possible for 
another person to say. The need is immediate. 
If life is to be given, he who holds the moment 
in his hands must be the giver.” 


TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR (SOMETIMES) 
IDA L. HULL 


Case Supervisor, Bridgeport Family Welfare Society 


HAT is your case load? A simple 

question—perhaps; but at the Na- 

tional Conference a hundred repre- 
sentatives of family societies struggled for 
two hours with the problem of how to give 
an answer which would measure in precise 
and illuminating fashion the volume of work 
of a society for a given period. 

This discussion was carried on in small 
group meetings! arranged by the Program 
Committee of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work to give 
opportunity for group thinking on a subject 
now much to the fore. Family case work 
societies have for many years been building 
up a common fund of understanding as to 
aims and methods ; recently their interest has 
been attracted to such data in regard to their 
activities as can be expressed in figures. 

As a point of departure, the groups con- 
sidered the part concerning case load of a 
comparative study now being carried on 
(through the Department of Statistics of 
the Russell Sage Foundation) by some 
thirty-five of the larger family societies in 
the country. In this experiment, the first 
division is as between major and minor care 
cases, the distinction lying in whether a 
society does or does not assume a continu- 
ing responsibility for such social treatment 
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as is needed. There was general acceptance 
and approval of such division of cases, 
though there are many local variations in 
practice. 

In the major care group are counted all 
the families to whom thorough-going, and 
usually long-continued, treatment is given. 
For information as to the monthly intake 
and its variations from time to time, this 
group is classified into new, old, and re- 
current cases. To measure the service 
accorded, a further division of all major care 
cases is made, into (1) active cases (those on 
which work has been done during the 
month), with relief only and service only 
cases counted separately; and (2) inactive 
cases (which have been given no attention 
during the month), with separate figures for 
those not needing care and for those needing 
but not receiving attention. Many societies 
are already keeping a monthly count of this 
kind. Several societies reported that they 
have found these classifications useful both 
in supervising the work and in planning for 
the future. All the groups approved the 
plan. 

Minor care cases proved a more contro- 
versial subject. Some societies have not 
counted them at all; others have included 
them in their case load without distinguish- 
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ing them in any way from their major care 
ases. The Russell Sage Foundation study 
has found so many difficulties with the minor 
are group that no tabulation has been pos- 
ible as yet. This study proposes five sub- 
divisions: investigation cases, office inter- 
view cases, report only, not found, and 
out-of-town inquiry. 

(1) The investigation only classification 
seems necessary to those societies who make 
investigations and give reports of their find- 
ings to another organization, with which 
they leave the entire responsibility for any 
subsequent treatment. Some societies find 
this term unsatisfactory for the type of case 
which Miss Wilcox of Brooklyn suggests 
we call a “deferred decision” case and de- 
fine as including “cases in which adjust- 
ment is deferred pending further study in- 
volving visits, but which are later closed or 
referred without accepting responsibility for 
complete and continued treatment.” 

(2) Office interviews include attempts at 
immediate adjustment in one or more con- 
sultations at the office. 

(3) Report only offers a measure of the 
extent to which the records of our closed 
cases are at the service of other agencies. 
It includes reports given either orally or in 
writing. 

(4) A not found classification is usually 
needed. 

(5) The out-of-town inquiry list is a 
particularly interesting group, showing con- 
cretely how the local problems of one com- 
munity are intertwined with those of many 
others, far and near. Some cities have been 
in the habit of counting only the number of 
letters received in inter-city cases, but the 
decision of the groups was against this and 
in favor of making the case the basis of the 
count in this as in all other classifications. 

The discussion of minor care cases was 
inconclusive; the general feeling seemed to 
be that this group must be given further 
study and its sub-divisions tested out in 
practice. A trial definition, offered by Miss 
Fisk of New York and accepted by the 
group as the most satisfactory one available, 
reads as follows: “ Minor care cases are 
new, old, or recurring cases for which, after 
careful consideration, the responsibility for 
complete or continued treatment is not 
accepted because of the nature of the prob- 


lems presented, the capability of the family 
to handle the situation itself, the adequate 
care of some other agency, or the attitude 
of the family toward the society which 
makes further attempts at treatment in- 
advisable.” 

The most perplexing moment of the after- 
noon came with the appearance of the home- 
less man on the scene. He is often a 
trouble-maker! Someone arose immediately 
to assign him a seat in the minor care section. 
Others protested that he might just as well 
be expected to go into major care: that the 
decision depends no more on his homeless- 
ness than on his unemployment, or his tuber- 
culosis; but it does depend on whether we 
intend to make some hasty disposition of 
him or whether we accept the responsibility 
for doing a thorough case work job. Then 
the question was raised as to whether he 
should be admitted at all to family depart- 
ment statistics; he could be consigned to a 
separate category. A proposal to exclude 
him brought forth vigorous protests. True, 
he is now an object of national study and is 
usually cared for by a special department, 
and it may be convenient to have all the 
facts about him kept separately. On the 
other hand, the problems he brings are not 
so different from those of the single men 
and women who are included in all case 
loads; indeed, he will not long be homeless 
if the case work done is good. Then some- 
body asked, “ What is a homeless man?” 

That question, like many others that came 
up in the discussions, seems simple until you 
try to answer it in black and white or, per- 
haps, until you hear how your neighbor 
understands it. It is but one instance of 
the fundamental difficulty which we case 
workers experience when we begin to talk 
of statistical problems. We all use much 
the same vocabulary, but always with a dif- 
ference in meaning. We have no authority 
to whom we may go to learn the technical 
use of such well-worn nouns as “ case” and 
“service,” or such familiar adjectives as 
“active” and “ homeless.” 

Statistical data can be interpreted only on 
the basis of a common language, and this 
need of a common terminology was clearly 
recognized in the discussions of the groups. 
That they had been working toward such 
understanding was shown by the points of 
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agreement already established (which are, 
after all, greater than their differences) ; 
and by the very evident satisfaction which 
they took in conclusions arrived at through 
joint effort. 

These group meetings afforded our most 
recent opportunity to search out what today 
are popularly dubbed “ measuring sticks.” 
Further appreciable advance along this line 
will be made during the year through the 
notable study under the direction of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Every term used in 
this study is carefully defined and, after it 
has been revised at the end of a year’s trial, 
it will represent conclusions based on the 
experience, over the period of a year, of 
about thirty-five large family societies. The 
groups at Cleveland made it clear that a still 
larger number of societies the country over 
will be ready next year to take part in a 
similar comparative study. 

That the time is ripe for such an under- 
taking was forecast by the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work 
when, some six months ago, it appointed a 
committee on statistical interpretation. For 
the next year this committee will attempt 
to serve as a co-ordinating center in planning 
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a future program. Its preliminary repo 
presented at Cleveland states that the Con 
mittee believes “that substantial progres 
will be made this next year through consults 
tion with kindred groups and_ especial] 
through discussion within our own ran 
It hopes for a committee in every state an 
inter-city conference which will consider j 
own problems in statistics and will help i 
clarifying our ideas and in working towa 
national standards for such statistical dat: 
as are of national concern.” 
DIRECTORY CHANGES 
Connecticut—Bridgeport: address 279 Goldeg 
Hill Street. 
Bristol: changed to Visiting Nurse and Family 


Welfare Association. 
Iowa—Sioux City: Mrs. Phoebe T. Schnellbach 


secretary. > 
Minnesota—Duluth: changed to Family Welfarg 
Society. 


OKLAHOMA—Tulsa: address 215 Fourth Street. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Johnstown: changed to Family 
Welfare Society. 
Media: member of the American Associati 
for Organizing Family Social Work. 
Scranton: address Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 
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